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A CHANGE OF NAME. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “FRANCIS AND FRANCES.” 
CHAPTER I, 


T was early on Christmas Day in London, and it was snowing. 
The streets were deserted, and the long lines of glittering lamps 
seemed lit to no purpose save to emphasise the universal quiet. It 
was a time when even the least imaginative could feel the truth of 
Wordsworth’s lines : 


Dear God! The very houses seem asleep ! 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 


Even in the sleep of an individual there is, to a thoughtful mind, 
something mysterious, solemn. And in the sleep of a mighty city ! 

One may learn something of the vastness of London by day, but 
more—far more—by night. By day the eye and ear obtain impres- 
sions of a part. At night the imagination is carried away captive by 
the ideas called up by the miles of lighted streets, the myriad houses 
all so much alike, containing myriads of human beings all so different. 

There are regions, it is true, that are seldom at peace, for London 
is the “mighty heart ” through which circulates the nation’s blood. 
There are always arrivals, always departures ; but small are the 
changes compared with the vast whole, and in many parts of the 
great city night is as undisturbed as in a country town. 

So it was in the neighbourhood of Edwin Street. Though 
Christmas had come, Edwin Street knew it not, nor would know for 
hours. Whatever joy that day was to bring to its inhabitants still lay 
in the future. However eagerly looked forward to, its early hours 
had come and gone unwelcomed. 

The sleepers would awake to a white world. Snow was falling in 
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large flakes, with none of the haste and whirl of a storm, but steadily, 
as if with deliberate intention to cover everything old and ugly with 
its pure mantle, and make it fit for the sun to shine on ; and, were 
it but the dream of an hour, to give to everything an appearance of 
freshness and beauty on Christmas morning. 

Divers clocks, muffled in their tones by the fallen snow, had just 
struck four when occurred the first sign of wakefulness in Edwin 
Street. A door opened, anda man well wrapped up came forth. He 
closed the door gently, went slowly down the steps, and paused, 
irresolutely gazing up and down the street, and up at the house he 
had just left. Was it to make sure of it in his memory?  Scarcely, 
for the number 12 stood out in brazen relief upon the door. Or was 
it the farewell look a man usually bestows upon an object he may be 
beholding for the last time ? 

He goes up the steps ; again assures himself that the door is shut, 
again looks up and down the street seen through the falling snow, 
suddenly decides, and strides away to the right. 

His feet are the first to print their impression in the snow. Once 
he looks back and discerns this—shivers, wraps his cloak the closer 
about him (he, too, is becoming white like everything around), and 
turns the corner, looking back no more. 

The hours draw on, but sound is the sleep of Edwin Street. And 
the snow all this time comes steadily down, till the solitary wayfarer’s 
steps become fainter. Another hour and they are gone. To the 
next passer-by the snowy surface will appear untrodden. 

The kindly snow had done its best to make all that it fell upon 
new. How had it been with the man who had set out so early and 


alone ? 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was the night before the storm of Delhi. Over rebellious 
city and British camp alike reigned a calm, but a calm as ominous 
as that before the burst of a hurricane at sea. 

Delhi had been like unto Sebastopol. It had never been 
invested because of the immense extent of its walls,and because 
the besieged by far outnumbered the besiegers. Supplies could 
always be poured into the city, whereas the British were constantly 
attacked, and with difficulty held their positions. And, just as in 
the Crimea the cold was more fatal to the besiegers of Sebastopol 
than the Russians, so at Delhi the deadliest foe had been the heat. 

But British tenacity had held on. At last gaps had been torn 
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in the massive granite walls, and through those gaps the assault 
was to be made on the morrow. The last act in the tremendous 
Tragedy of the Siege was to begin at dawn. 

Strange at such times is the difference of temperament in men. 
Some are merry, others serious; some sleep as calmly as if the 
morrow were to be a field-day at home ; others, maybe not less 
brave, are too highly strung with the excitement, and long for the 
time of action to arrive. 


“‘ How can you take it so coolly, Lambert ?” asked a private of 
another who was sitting up with crossed arms, smoking a short pipe. 

*T’ve served long enough to take most things cool—leastways 
as cool as things can be took in this hell’s climate. And why can’t 
you ?” 

“T can't.” 

‘‘You’re a rum chap, Wild. There isn’t a braver in Delhi, nor 
out of it neither for that matter, and here you are as nervous asa 
boy before he’s smelt powder. If so be as there’s summat on your 
mind, may be it'll ease your conscience to tell it me. I’ll be mum 
as a priest.” 

“Lambert, I will! But for God’s sake only whisper; it’s 
something I can tell to no one but you.” 

‘* Take it easy. It ain’t as bad as murder, come now ?” 

A groan was the only reply. 

“ What?” exclaimed Lambert excitedly as he caught him by 
the arm. ‘ Youdon’t mean——?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

Lambert let go his arm, and his pipe fell unheeded from his lips. 

“T’ve done it now. You needn’t tell anyone, because I’ve made 
up my mind to die to-morrow, and it will be some satisfaction 
to die fighting.” 

“T won't,” said Lambert hoarsely. ‘But it’s a crusher to me— 
you that I’ve chummed with and fought by, to turn out a—— !” 

“ Murderer! Still, it’s hard. Years of remorse for one moment’s 
passion! God knows it wasn’t intentional.” 

“ Then it wasn’t murder!” So saying, Lambert reached across 
for Wild’s hand, but he drew back. 

“Tt’s no use talking like that. I killed her, and it’s murder to 
me, whatever anyone else may call it.” 

“ Her?” 

“Yes—my wife.” 

“Ah!” 
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*‘T had been drinking that evening and she reproached me : told 
me I was a worse man fhan when she married me—it was true, that 
was the sting of it—and—and it was our first real quarrel, and I 
struck her. She fell—she was dead. Why, why does drink turn a 
man into a brute? I who never hurt woman nor child before! Can 
God forgive me when I cannot forgive myself? 

“Well, I got away; I enlisted and came to India, and have been 
miserable ever since. God! to think of the misery one moment may 
do—has done! To-morrow ends it. I’m glad I’ve told you. I 
don’t feel quite so weighed down now that some one else knows. 
And, Lambert, don’t shun me! There are only a few more hours 
left, and if fighting can wipe it out, let me fight by you.” 

“ You shall,” was all Lambert said. But when shortly afterw&rds 
Wild sank into a deep sleep of exhaustion, Lambert drew a cloak gently 
over him—for the nights were chilly—and resuming his forgotten 
pipe, sat still and watched him. 

“ Poor beggar, he’s had hard lines !” was his muttered comment. 


The dawn is here. Wild and Lambert are together in the column 
whose task is to storm the Cashmere Gate, as soon as it has been 
blown open by the powder-bags which a devoted few are even now 
laying at its base. Exposed as they are to the fire from the walls, it 
is incredible that a man of them should survive. It is a miracle of 
daring. One after another they fall, but the task is accomplished. 
The bags are laid ! 

A not less daring band essay to fire the charge, but they, too, fall 
fast. Is it to fail at the last moment of all? No, the slow-match is 
laid and burns! There is a brief interval of strained suspense, a 
mighty explosion, and what was the Cashmere Gate is gone! 

Thrice the bugles sound: then the torrent of avenging British 
with their loyal Goorkhas and Punjabees pours into the city. 

But not so speedily is it won. An opposing torrent of desperate 
Sepoys dashes against the assailants, presses them back, back, by 
weight of numbers, till it almost sweeps them whence they came. 
But the supports are at hand; the rush is beaten back, and now at 
last the arms of fanaticism and despair meet those of revenge and 
valour on equal terms. 

Can there ever have been a fiercer fight than that in Delhi from 
dawn of the 14th till far intothe 19th September? Not till the roth 
was the city taken, although three out of the four attacking columns 
gained a footing within the walls on the 14th. 

Wild and Lambert were abreast as they rushed over the smoking 
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ruins with a shout. Then it was every man for himself, and Wild 
never quite knew when it was he first missed his comrade. 

During those six days—well-nigh a week—of fighting, when 
scenes not to be surpassed in horror were enacted in that supreme 
struggle for existence, Wild courted the death he had made sure would 
be his. Daily his comrades fell, and night by night he wondered 
how it was they should meet their fate and he be spared. And he 
wondered yet more when the end came and he was unhurt. 

Little know those who live ina land of peace, who perchance 
seldom see a hand raised in anger, of the dread capabilities of man 
It was the despair of the mutineers that made them fight to the 
last gasp. They who had crucified and tortured English women and 
chiMren, now slew their own, thinking to save them from a similar 
fate. No quarter was given. 

What wonder that, when all was over, some of the victors, mad- 
dened with heat and bloodshed, drank—maybe to drown the 
recollections of the fiery furnace they had passed through—and 
drank to excess? Even to be alive was enough to stagger the 
imagination : alive, when the dead lay everywhere in heaps and 
heaps, dead in all ghastly ways and postures! He that has lived 
through and been a part of such scenes has beheld depths of man’s 
nature unfathomed by philosophers, 

Wild survived the siege, survived the Mutiny, saw the East India 
Company abolished, and transferred his allegiance to the Queen. 
But before the suppression of the Mutiny he, like many more, fell a 
victim to the necessities of campaigning under a burning sun. He 
recovered from the stroke, but his memory was practically gone. 
Yes, he had fought at Delhi, but all before that and much after it 
was to him a blank. 

As a quiet, unassuming, but thoroughly reliable soldier, Wild 
went on living a soldier’s life, seeing occasional service in different 
parts of the world, till in his twentieth year’s service he was invalided, 
and obtained his discharge and a pension. 


CuaptTER III. 


WILD began the world anew with a certificate of good character, 
some medals, and a pension ; and found that to all appearances the 
world did not want him. He was therefore only too glad to become 
a signalman, with a very “detached” cottage for residence in the 
neighbourhood of his box. 

When somewhat accustomed to his duties, and with the first keen 
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sense of responsibility dulled by repetition, he admitted it was not 
a difficult position to fill. His box stood midway between two 
rather distant stations, and there were neither junctions of lines nor 
sidings to complicate his work and add to the levers and signals 
under his control. Twelve hours on and twelve off duty was the 
rule, but on Sundays the box was closed and the traffic worked from 
station to station. Wild and his comrade took the day and night- 
work in alternate weeks. In the day Wild did not find it particularly 
lonely, although many men would find it intolerable to be alone for 
twelve hours in the same place. And by day there was so much to 
occupy the eye that the mind could find interest in other things. 

But in winter, in the long winter nights, when snow lay deep 
upon the ground, and the wind made of the clustering wires a mighty 
harp on which it played the livelong night, and the firelight threw a 
ruddy stain upon the white wastes without—that was the time when 
loneliness became real. To be in the signal-box then was to be, for 
the time, as isolated as a keeper in a lightship or lighthouse. More, 
for the keeper has companions. Yet it was not total isolation. A 
few miles away, on this side and on that, were other watchers of the 
throbbing nerves that regulate a railway’s life. 

True that at night there are levers to move and bells to hearken 
to—bells that sound startlingly out of the silence, warnings of what 
is to come—bells to be sounded in those other cabins to signify that 
here all is ready : and then again silence. It lengthens out, till from 
afar comes the first faint sound. Momentarily it grows in volume, 
until the glittering eyes flash into sight : the earth trembies at its 
approach : IT is here—and gone, swallowing space in its impetuous 
career, coming and going with the roar of a hurricane, and gazing 
back with fiery eyes at the scene lately filled with its tumult ! 

Wild felt a fascination in watching these meteors, that no repeti- 
tion could destroy. He felt of what little account he was, when he 
reflected that the slightest deviation from those unending parallels 
of iron, and himself and cabin would be annihilated. Who would 
care? His fellow-signalmen might—a little ; but no one else. 

Sometimes two meteors would flash past his box at the same 
moment, and then this fancy was doubled in intensity. What if doth 
should deviate from their parallels and converge upon his trembling 
shelter that stood so temptingly near their paths ! It never happened, 
but it might. The curve is accounted more natural than the straight 
line. 

After this fashion did the loneliness of the long night-watches 
begin to act upon his imagination. If a man be young, he can 
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endure solitude, because it is sure to be brightened by ambitious 
dreams and hopes. But when a man is past his prime, and un- 
accustomed solitude comes upon him, he finds few attractions in the 
future. The shadow of the past lies athwart too large a part of the 
landscape to allow the sunshine to play freely over the whole. There 
may be heights of ambition unattained that still sparkle in the radiant 
light above ; but how deep and how gloomy are the valleys that lie 
between! And the eyes of the man who broods over the past are 
seldom uplifted from the valleys. 

Wild was always endeavouring to penetrate the veil of forgetful- 
ness that hid his past. He could remember the great fight at Delhi, 
and besides had read of what happened there. But before that? 
He thought and thought, till weariness compelled him to desist. But 
presently he began anew. 

How long he would have persevered in this baffling search for 
his past self cannot be said. What warned him to desist was the 
dread of madness. The idea would never have come from within : 
it was a remark made by his colleague, who, finding him continually 
puzzling over something he could not recollect, counselled him to 
“ give it up.” “If you don’t,” said this friendly monitor, “ one of two- 
things is bound to happen sooner or later. Either there ’ll be a smash 
on the line, or you'll go off your head. One of the two things must 
happen, and both may!” 

The idea of madness is more terrible than that of death: the’ 
latter is daily faced and braved, but madness is appalling to all. Of 
himself, Wild would never have suspected such a fate to be in store 
for him ; but his colleague—he argued—must have some reason for 
warning him thus. Had he been watching him for months past and 
detected some infallible sign of impending madness ? 

The terror once admitted could not be banished. Wild began to 
imagine himself a doomed man. The words “sooner or later” con- 
stantly recurred to his mind. How soon would it come? When 
the wind sang in the wires, it said “sooner or later” ; when the bells 
rang in his cabin, their sudden clang startled him, accustomed as he 
was to their imperious summons. Would it come like that, swiftly 
and without warning? Or would it come like a train—expected, 
then heard, then seen and felt ? 

As was inevitable, his health broke down ; and, when he re- 
covered, he had too great a horror for a signalman’s life to resume 
it. Once more he was a free man. 

During his illness the curtain that had hung so heavily over the 
earlier scenes of his life had partially lifted and revealed things long * 
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lost in oblivion: and pre-eminent over all memories of places, even 
over India and the long agony of Delhi, rose the memory of Zondon. 

But coupled with this awakening of memory came the doubt— 
How much of this was his own? Some things he remembered 
seemed to belong to another man’s life: to have been told him, 
perhaps. He could not be sure. What had become distinct in his. 
past stood out from much more that was shadowy and blurred. 
Would the sight of one familiar scene bring out their meaning? 

He would go to London and try. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Ir should be here,” said Wild aloud, as he stood at the edge of 
the crossing towards Morcar Street, and stared at the name that 
stood in dingy letters on the wall of the corner house. 

“ Remember the sweeper, sir!” 

Wild looked down and found at his elbow a ragged boy, flourish- 
ing a broom as the sign of his office. 

“Can you tell me where Zdwin Street is, my boy ?” 

**No, sir. It’s the governor’s crossin’, you see, but he’s a-lyin’ up 
ill, and I’m a-keepin’ it goin’ till he come back. If I didn’t, some 
other chap ’d collar it straight off, you bet.” 

“ Then you don’t know the neighbourhood yourself?” 

“ No, sir. Remember the sweeper, sir!” He raised his voice 
into a piercing cry as he saw this expected customer pass on without 
paying toll. 

Wild mechanically put his hand in his pocket, drew out some 
coins, and gave the boy one, without looking at it. It was a florin, 
and the lad’s hand closed over it greedily. 

But as he watched the man’s retreating figure, the perception 
forced itself on him that he was not able to afford so much, that his 
clothes were shabby, and that his steps were uncertain. He watched 
till the man was about to disappear at the next corner, then ran full 
tilt after him. 

“ Here you are, sir,” he panted, holding out the florin. ‘“ You’ve 
made a herror, sir!” 

“ Keep it, boy !” said Wild sternly, as if annoyed at the attention 
directed towards him. “ It should be here, it must be here !” 

“ He might ’a said Thank you,” commented the boy, staring. 
‘Never mind, Bill’s in luck. If so be as how a few more comes 
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down ’andsome like that, it ‘ll run to a new broom fust and a new 
pair o’ bags” (looking at his tattered trousers) “second. Coppers it is 
ginerally : and some on ’em says ‘ Zhank you,’ as if shat was what a 
chap keeps a crossin’ for. Bless ’em !” 

Meanwhile Wild had accosted an artisan with the same question. 
as he had put to the boy. 

“ Edwin Street ?” said the man, taking off his hat to scratch his 
head. “Ofcourse I can’t. Why? ’Cos there ain’t such a street.” 

“ But there was, surely ?” 

“IT know. It was Edwin and nowit’s Morcar. See? I'll tell 
you all about it. You see there was a bloody murder there—it’s. 
years ago, now—and folks got the Vestry to change the name—the 
fools—as if it wasn’t the same street! What’s the matter? You da 
look uncommon bad, to be sure!” 

“ It’s true after all. I Anew it was.” 

And disregarding the man’s offer to show the way, and his in- 
quiries whether he felt ill, Wild walked on with the one set purpose 
of giving himself up to the first policeman he met, as the Edwin 
Street murderer. 

It is, unhappily, not a very unusual thing in London for a man 
to accuse himself of murder; for the number of undiscovered 
murders is alarmingly large, and a certain type of men are apt 
to take these crimes upon themselves when drunk. For this 
reason Wild’s self-accusation might not have been taken quite seri- 
ously but for the fact that he was evidently sober and spoke with 
earnestness. 

He was taken to the station, the charge set down in writing, and 
he was asked if he wished to make a statement, but warned that it 
would be used against him. 

“IT understand,” said the inspector on duty, “you confess to the 
murder of the woman . 

“ Of my wife,” interrupted Wild. 

The inspector shrugged his shoulders and went on——“ who was 
found with her throat cut “4 

“No such thing! Murderer as I am, it was not so bad as that. 
It was a blow given in passion that killed her.” 

“You had better tell it in your own way.” 

“My name is George Wild. I wish to confess to having mur- 
dered my wife in Edwin Street many, many years ago. I don’t 
know how many. Then I went to India as a soldier. I fought at. 
Delhi—you can sce my medals. I had sunstroke, and lost my 
memory. I came back to England, and was a signalman till lately. 
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My memory of many things has gradually come back, and I make 
this confession, well knowing the consequences.” 

The inspector wrote this down, and Wild signed it. 

“What was the number of the house in Edwin Street ?” asked 
the inspector, after referring again to the confession. 

“Twelve.” ~ | 

He was detained while inquiries were being made and the records 
of the crime consulted. 


Later in the day Wild was brought before the inspector again. 
Several other officers were present. All eyed him curiously, and 
perhaps for the first time he felt the disgrace of his position, as a 
thing quite apart from the crime itself. 

“Some questions will be put to you, Wild, but you need not 
reply to them unless you like.” 

“T am quite willing—that is, as far as I can remember clearly.” 

“Very well. What was your name before you enlisted ?” 

“ T’ve tried to think if I had another name—I half think at times 
I had—but it’s completely gone.” 

**Do you remember in what year you went to India?” 

“No.” 

“Could you point out the house where this happened ?” 

“Thad rathernot. But I have told you the number—number 12.’ 

* But you could point it out, if you chose?” 

“Yes.” 

“Whose house was it ?” 

“ My wife’s.” 

‘This happened in a bedroom on the first floor ? ” 

“ The second floor.” 

* Are you sure ?” 

“* My God, yes! Why do you ask such questions ?” 

** Now, Mr. Wild,” said the inspector, rising, “was your name 
before you enlisted—now think !—was your name George 
Wheatley?” 

“ That’s it—Wheatley —Wheatley! I should never have re- 
membered it, though. Yes, that’s it, sure enough. George 
Wheatley ! How strange it sounds after all these years ! ” 

“ Now, Mr. Wheatley, I want you to go with one of my men to 
point out the house. He will be in plain clothes, so you need not 
be afraid of attracting notice.” 

“Ts it necessary? I have told you the number.” 

. “ You will find it best for you.” 


? 
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The officer considerately kept silence until he and Wild, or 
Wheatley, were opposite number 12 Morcar Street. Then he 
stopped and asked, “ Is that the house?” 

Wild passed his hand over his eyes. “No,” he said presently. 
“TI can’t make it out at all. It’s number 12, sure enough, but it 
isn’t the house.” _«@ 

“See if you can recognise it as we go alofig.” — 

They walked on slowly till at a lamp-post Wild stopped so 
suddenly that the officer went on a step or two further without 
him. 

“ That’s it,” he cried, pointing to the house immediately oppo- 
site. “That’s it! It isn’t 33 at all, it’s number 12. Take me 
away from it quickly !” 

“I’ve got to obey orders, and the house can’t be identified with- 
out seeing the inside. It’s all for your good, Mr. Wheatley, so come 
along.” 

How could anything be for his good? Wheatley wondered. But 
he made no resistance, no protest. They entered the house, and 
then the ordeal proved too much for him. He sat down on the stairs 
and sobbed like a child. 

Indistinctly he heard voices : people came, he thought, to look 
at him. Then the voices began again. 

“Mrs. Wheatley, this man can, I think, tell you news of your 
husband.” 

Then whispering, a startled shriek, a woman’s trembling hands 
upon his shoulders, and a woman’s breath upon his face ! 

Amazed and confused, he opened the eyes he had shut in horror 
of what they might see in his old home. 

“It is! George, George, come back to life! Don’t you know 
me, George?” ‘Trembling arms were about his neck, warm tears 
were raining down his face, passionate kisses sought his lips. 

“T thought , 

“T know, I know! You thought I was dead—it was wicked of 
you to strike me, but you didn’t mean it. Oh, I know, I know! And 
you went away. And I prayed every day, every night to God to 
bring you home again—and He as, George! And Annie prayed 
too.” 





“ Little Annie?” 

“ Yes, little Annie, your own little Annie. But she is little no 
longer.” 
“ Let me think—I can’t understand. Where is the policeman ?” 
“ Gone—gone—gone, George, and you are free. What should 
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he stay for when he had brought you back to me? Oh, you must 
never, never leave me again! It has been so long.” 

“Tell me—are you vea//y my Mary? No, youcan’tbe. Ikilled 
her, wretch that I am !” 

“ Never say that again. I’m older, George, and have lost what 
you used to call my ‘roses,’ but I am your Mary still.” 

“ And who—who is this ?” 

“* Annie—little Annie !” 

“Why, child, you’ve grown a woman 

“ Ah, George, you shouldn’t have stayed so long away !” 


'” 


“T really did think at first,” said the inspector on hearing the 
officer’s report, “that we had caught that incarnate demon who cut 
that poor woman’s throat at number 18. That was ten years ago, 
and the neighbours made such a fuss about it that they changed the 
name to Morcar. But when this fellow talked of the Mutiny and of 
having murdered his wife—well, you see it couldn’t be. It’s twenty 
years ago, or more.” 

“‘ But how did you guess he was Wheatley, sir?” 

“ Well, the Mutiny gives the date from which to start backwards, 
and a few years before that, among the people reported here as missing 
was George Wheatley, of 12 Edwin Street. Strange thing, though, that 
the wife should stay in the same house all these years. Was she glad 
to see him ?” 


** She was so !” 

















A PILGRIMAGE 
TO A FAMOUS ABBEY. 


N° spot lying within a radius of twenty miles from the metro- 
polis of England is invested with deeper interest by reason 
of its manifold associations with the past than the ancient city of 
St. Albans. Situated on the great North road, it has from the 
remotest ages, until the introduction of locomotive propulsion by 
steam, been a city set on an hill which cannot be hid. There the 
masters of the world found a local habitation anda name. There 
the protomartyr of the ancient British Church laid down his life for 
the Christian faith, and gave the spot its present designation. There, 
in studious retirement, the fonly Englishman whose brow was ever 
graced by the Papal tiara, passed his novitiate. There, during that 
momentous period of European history which witnessed the rise and 
wane of Catholicism, literature and learning found a home which 
bade fair to rival in its pretensions and its achievements the more 
ancient foundations by the banks of the Cam and the Isis. In 
common with Exeter, Lincoln, Chester, and Colchester, St. Albans 
can boast of massive stone walls, which it is probable were standing 
when the conquering legions of Julius Czsar landed on our shores, 
and gazed for the first time in their lives upon the inhabitants of that 
island of which they heard and read such contradictory accounts. 
For the past thirty years St. Albans has been connected with 
London by the Midland Railway. Yet it is a town which impresses 
its age insensibly upon every_visitor, and from end to end savours of 
a hoary antiquity. ‘ Soldiers,” cried Napoleon in his Egyptian cam- 
paign, “ forty centuries look down upon you from the top of the Pyra- 
mids.” “ Visitors,” St. Albans might say, “the memories of eighteen 
centuries of British history here confront you.” Like Chichester, 
the ancient city of the South, and Bristol, the ancient city of the West, 
St. Albans, to the careful eye of the observer, reveals its ground plan 
to be cruciform ; and though many of the houses are new, by far the 
greater proportion are ancient. ¢ But high above all else, crowning the 
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hill, towers the noble abbey church which has recently been restored 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, chiefly at the expense of Lord Grimthorpe, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of York. Of all the religious houses of 
Great Britain, this Hertfordshire one of St. Albans was the most 
wealthy, the most famous, and the most brilliant, as its annals, which 
have been edited with great industry by one of the greatest anti- 
quaries of the nineteenth century incontestably prove.! 

In as clear and attractive a form as the subject will permit, we 
shall proceed to limn the main features in the chronicles of St. 
Albans Abbey, and to lay hold of the thread of the historical 
development of the Hertfordshire See. Concerning the very earliest 
days of St. Albans little can be established with absolute certainty. 
At the foot of the hill on which the abbey church rears its proud 
front, runs a river which goes by the name of the Ver, a branch of 
the Colne ; and it is probably from this river that the settlement, 
which the Roman historians believed was established by the ancient 
Britons at an earlier period even than London, took its name 
Verulam, or, as it is sometimes written, Verulamium. In the age 
of that monster of iniquity, Nero, Verulam became a “ municipium” or 
free city, enjoying the privileges of Roman citizenship, but it was 
surprised and sacked by the haughty Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, 
in the reign of Claudius, when, to use the language of Cowper, in 
fulfilment of the bard’s prophecy, stung to madness by her wrongs, 

She with all a monarch’s pride 
Felt them in her bosom glow ; 


Rush’d to battle, fought and died ; 
Dying hurl’d them at the foe. 


Boadicea having been vanquished, Verulam was once more for- 
tified. The Romans were again the masters of Great Britain, and 
everything fell before their impregnable forces. The subjugation of 
England was speedily accomplished, and Verulam became a flourishing 
town. Wherever the Roman legions succeeded in penetrating, the 
missionaries of the Christian Gospel succeeded in penetrating, and 
in erecting the triumphant banner of the Cross. Hence, at an early 
date, Verulam was visited by the emissaries of that faith which 
was to overthrow the base objects of heathen superstition, and to turn 
the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the just. Soon the 
vigorous crusade provoked persecution. Under Diocletian the pent- 
up rage at the success of the new preachers broke forth in all its fury, 


1Vide Gesta Abbatum Monasterit Sancti Albani a Thoma Walsingham 
compilata ; Annales Mon, S. Albani ; and Registrum Abbatias Fohannis Whet- 
hampsted. Alled. H. T. Riley. 
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and raged in every direction. Nor did Britain escape. In Verulam 
some of the citizens had abjured the Roman deities for the pure 
faith of Christ. ‘They were summoned before the tribunal to give an 
account of their stewardship, and those who refused to recant were 
given over to the sword of the executioner. Among the citizens of 
Verulam was one Albanus. Horrified at the cruelties which the 
powers that were, were perpetrating on the Christians, Albanus gave 
shelter to Amphibalus, a Christian preacher, who had fled to his villa 
for protection. Struck with the faith and piety of Amphibalus, 
Albanus embraced Christianity, and when the soldiers came to arrest 
his guest, changed clothes with him and assisted him to escape. Haled 
before the judge, the brave Albanus was commanded to sacrifice to 
the gods, and on his deliberate refusal to do so was ordered to be 
scourged and executed. On a hill just outside the town, Albanus 
was beheaded pursuant to this sentence. Numbers of the bystanders, 
we are told, were converted on the spot, and followed Amphibalus 
into Wales, where, however, they were hewn down by their merciless 
pursuers.' So fell the first British martyr, and soon events conspired 
to point the truth of the observation: Sanguis martyrum est semen 
ecclesia. On the spot where Albanus had been martyred a church arose 
when the sword of Diocletian’s persecutors had been put into its sheath 
again, and many worshippers were found within its walls. Soon the 
heretic Pelagius began to disturb the orthodox by his denial of the 
doctrine of original sin, and the heresy becoming rampant in all direc- 
tions travelled to Britain, where many professed Christians embraced 
it. In 429 a provincial synod was convened at St. Albans to confute 
the pernicious heresy, and it was by the tomb of the protomartyr that 
Lupus, Bishop of Prague, and Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, the oppo- 
nents of Pelagius, harangued their hearers, and paid their devotions. 

After a sojourn of many years the Roman invaders at length 
withdrew. Britain was speedily plunged into anarchy and ruin. 
Verulam soon fell into the hands of the Saxons. From the Saxons 
it was recaptured by the Britons, from whom it passed again into 
the enemy’s hands. At length, however, the tide turned. Offa, 
King of Mercia, murdered Ethelbert, King of East Anglia, in order 
to obtain his kingdom. Offa got what he wanted, but remorse for 
the way in which he had got it left him no peace of mind. How he 
could lull the still small voice of conscience to sleep—how he 
could atone for the crime of which he had been guilty—these were 
the questions that harassed his waking hours and his midnight 


1 Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, lib. i. c. 7. See also Haddan and Stubbs’s 
Concilia, i. 5, where this story is examined in full. 
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slumbers. At length, we are told, in a dream Offa was informed of 
the conditions on which his guilt could be expiated. Pardon would be 
granted, he was assured, only on the discovery of the bones of St. 
Alban, and by the erection of a religious house in honour of the Saint 
of Verulam. The monkish chroniclers tell us that the long-lost bones 
were discovered in a miraculous manner in August 793, that they 
were enshrined in a gold box, taken by Offa to Rome, where, before 
the successor of St. Peter, he solemnly confessed his guilt, that absolu- 
tion was soon granted, that Albanus.was canonised, and that Offa 
returned home to atone for the murder of Ethelbert by erecting a 
stately abbey in honour of St. Alban. 

Nor was it long before the walls of the new foundation rose into 
view, and monks to the number of a hundred, professing adherence 
to the Benedictine rule, took up their abode within the pile, and 
performed the daily rounds and common tasks of monastic life. 

For a period of nearly three centuries—that is to say, from the 
year 793 until after the Norman Conquest—the Saxon monastery 
founded by Offa remained. But during the latter part of that long 
period the brethren often entertained the idea of rearing a far grander 
structure in honour of God and of the British protomartyr. In 
1077, eleven years after the Norman invasion, Paul of Caen, a kins- 
man of Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, was appointed Abbot 
ef St. Albans. It was under the presidency of this great and good 
man that the new St. Albans Abbey was commenced. 

Abbot Paul was, as his name implies, a Norman. His tastes, 
his ideas, his views were essentially Norman. The poverty, the 
baldness, of Saxon architecture, so conspicuous in the great house 
to the oversight of which he had been appointed, were naturally an 
eyesore to him. William of Walsingham, the chronicler of the 
abbey, and one of its inmates, tells us that Abbot Paul, unlike some 
of those who had gone before him, was a man of piety and culture. 
“*The monastic discipline, which had been forgotten both by rulers 
and ruled in the seduction of pleasure, he determinately and yet 
prudently restored. He was content to work by degrees, lest too 
‘sudden changes should lead to mutiny ; but so well he succeeded 
that under him St. Albans Abbey became a school of religious 
observance for all England.” William the Conqueror looked 
approvingly on the building operations, and Archbishop Lanfranc 
readily lent his aid. The abbey rose in all its splendour. But from 
various causes the dedication was deferred until the year 1115, when 
the good Abbot Paul had been gathered to his fathers, and when 
Richard d’Aubeney was abbot. The dedication ceremony took place 
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at Christmas, 1115, Henry I. and his consort Matilda, and in- 
numerable lords temporal, lords spiritual, and ladies gracing the 
ceremony with their presence. The abbey in every part bore witness 
to the invasion of England by the Normans. 

The Norman Conquest was the means of bringing the good 
brethren of St. Albans to their right senses. Offa, the builder of 
the house, had induced the Roman pontiff to exempt the foundation 
from episcopal jurisdiction. This favour was attended, naturally 
enough, with results which may be safely left to the imagination. 
The pen can only faintly describe the evils which the abuse of this 
privilege had engendered previous to the coming of the Normans. 
Now all was changed. The good brethren, like the expelled 
demon in the New Testament parable, now found their former 
habitation swept and garnished. Abbot Paul was not the man to 
tolerate the presence of lazy drones who neither toiled nor spun, nor 
gathered into barns, and devoted themselves to that mode of living 
which gave such satisfaction to the Friar of Orders Grey in the old 
familiar ballad. The very reverse. He made a noble attempt to 
remove a mass of abuses and corruptions which had been permitted 
to spring up under the presidency of his less conscientious predecessor, 
to clean out an Augean stable, or, to apply a more savoury metaphor, 
his efforts resembled those of the prince in the fairy tale, who came 
to disenchant the spell-bound land. So effectually did Paul awaken 
the sleeping beauty of monastic life, that we might almost literally 


apply the verses of the poet : 
The charm was snapt. 

There rose a noise of striking clocks, 
And feet that ran and doors that clapt, 

And barking dogs and crowing cocks ; 
A fuller light illuminéd all, 

A breeze through all the garden swept, 
A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 

And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 


All things began to fall into their proper places. The monks 
began to teach, the scholars to learn, the lay brethren to dig, to sow, 
and to plant. Soon one department after another broke the spell. 
It was useless to hark back to the old system of sleep and ignorance, 
nepotism and jobbery. The salutary doctrine that ifa man would 
not work neither should he eat was a doctrine more in accordance 
with Paul’s views and those of his immediate successor, Abbot Richard, 
D’Aubeney, or D’Albini. And so for some generations St. Albans 
Abbey became more and more pervaded by the odour of sanctity, 
and less and less pervaded by the presence of scandaious abuses. 
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The most remarkable of Abbot Paul’s successors was John de 
Cella, the twenty-first abbot. This ecclesiastic derived his name from 
the cell of Wallingford, over which he had presided previously to his 
elevation to the abbey, and it may serve as a corrective to a popular 
misapprehension if we here explain that in the palmy ages of monasti- 
cism in England, as Dr. Jessopp has conclusively shown, the dominions 
of abbots in most cases extended over a very extensive district indeed, 
and in many cases over several minor monasteries to which the 
designation of cells was applied. It was in this way that the abbot of 
St. Albans exercised a dominion over the cell of Tynemouth in North- 
umberland, and over those of Binham and Wymondham in Norfolk. 
John of Wallingford began the transformation of the west front of the 
abbey church of St. Albans from the Norman to that style of archi- 
tecture which meets the eye at the present time; but in the prosecution 
of this labour of love—for such it unquestionably was—he met with 
many obstacles, and did not live long enough to superintend its 
completion. In the time of his magistracy the throne of England 
was occupied by King John, by whose misgovernment England re- 
gained her political independence, and in whose reign, as every school- 
boy knows, Pope Innocent III. laid the country under what is 
known in ecclesiastical phraseology as an Interdict—a suspension of 
the rites and ceremonies of the Church—and at St. Albans, as else- 
where, divine service was temporarily suspended at the bidding of a 
foreign potentate who has no jurisdiction in this realm, and legally 
never had. Shakespeare, writing more than three centuries later, ex- 
pressed the feelings of many Englishmen in that trying period of our 
civil history, when he put into the mouth of King John those 
memorable words in reply to Cardinal Pandulph, the Papal Legate : 

What earthly name to interrogatories 

Can task the free breath of a sacred king ? 

Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 

So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

To charge me to an answer, as the Pope 

Tell him this tale ; and from the mouth of England, 
Add thus much more,—that no Italian priest 

Shall tithe or toll in our dominions. 

In England, as elsewhere, the fourteenth century was an epoch of 
ferment and contention. Wickliffe rose and preached against the 
corruptions of Rome, and fulminated against the evil works of the friars. 
His teachings struck their roots widely and deeply. In the South of 
England John Ball, a priest, became the popular exponent of the 
new doctrines. The common people, like those of old, heard him gladly 
and welcomed the new gospel which he preached. By-and-by the 
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gathering discontent grew to a head. Wat Tyler and Jack Straw ap- 
peared in Kent at the head of a vast multitude, sworn enemies of all 
tyranny and oppression. Richard II. saw his throne menaced 
and the rod of empire likely to be snatched from his grasp. In 
Hertfordshire, as in other counties, loud murmurs of discontent 
were heard. The rich were grinding the faces of the poor. Serfdom 
and villanage were still established, and generally the cry arose : 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 


At this epoch the Abbot of St. Albans was Thomas de la Mare, 
or Mere, who tad stood high in the favour of Edward IIL, 
who had constituted him President of the General Chapter of 
Benedictines throughout England. To him also had been confided 
the custodianship of the French King John, who had been taken 
prisoner by Edward the Black Prince at the battle of Poitiers in 
1356. Between the abbot and the townsfolk of St. Albans the re- 
lations had become a little strained, and so when a band of victorious 
insurgents, who had left their brethren, headed by Wat Tyler, to 
sack London, arrived at St. Albans they were received with open 
arms by the populace. A mob ripe for any species of mischief, 
headed by a burgess named William Grindecobbe, appeared before 
the abbey, forced its way into the presence of the abbot, and 
demanded with menaces absolute surrender of all his rights over 
wood and meadow, over corn mill and fulling mill. Under com- 
pulsion this was done. The monks were powerless in the presence 
of so great a force, and submitted to all their exactions, putting the 
best face on the matter. The prior, who was universally detested in 
the town, took French leave. So complete was the awe which the 
rebels had inspired, that they might have razed the monastery to the 
ground and divided its treasures and spoils among themselves. For 
this, however, the time was, as yet, far distant. The insurgents in 
London were soon quelled. Wat Tyler was laid low by Walworth, 
the mayor. John Ball turned tail and fled. The king was soon in 
possession of the field. Scant mercy was shown to the insurgents 
at St. Albans as elsewhere. Fifteen of the ringleaders were tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to execution. The abbot naturally 
ncurred the popular opprobrium. “ A wail of indignant lamentation,” 
says Froude, “rose from the town ; execrations were heaped upon 
the abbot, the women especially being eloquent in their fury ; and 
the soldiers who had come with the king, and had little love for 
churchmen, were suspected of being seduced by the women‘s arts to 
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listen. Stake and gallows were threatened freely to silence their 
slanderous tongues. But the abbot was his own worst accuser. 
What deeper condemnation could be pronounced against a house of 
religion than to have inspired all its dependants with so deadly 
hatred?” ‘The prime leader in this significant movement, John Ball, 
who had probably seen his leader trodden down by Walworth, fled 
to the midland counties, but was eventually captured at Coventry— 
according to Froissart, hidden in an old ruin. He was led back to 
St. Albans, where the king was visiting the abbot. His sentence was 
harsh and arbitrary. He was condemned to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered as a traitor. This was done at St. Albans in the presence 
of the king on July 15, 1381, and the four quarters were despatched 
to four different towns, for exhibition coram putlico, after the barbarous 
fashion of the age.' 

Passing rapidly onwards we reach the fifteenth century. We 
find England—we find the north of England especially—taking sides 
in those fierce contentions which were beginning between the rivab 
Houses of York and Lancaster. It was at St. Albans, on the 22nd 
of May, 1455, that the first blow was struck. In a field known as 
Key Feld, on the south-east of the town, the two armies drew up 
in battle array. The townsfolk fled for their lives. The clang of 
arms, the tramp of horses, the din of opposing forces were terrific, 
and startled the calm of the monastic cloisters. When evening 
closed over the scene the Yorkists were victorious, and the King of 
England, Henry VI., was a helpless captive in their hands. But 
five years elapsed, and St. Albans was again the scene of a fierce 
sanguinary conflict. This time the rival armies met on Bernard 
Heath, a spot on the north of the town. At the head of a vast 
force, Queen Margaret advanced against the Earl of Warwick and 
compelled him to retreat with heavy losses. Once again the person 
of the king fell into the hands of his own party. On the 3rd of 
February, 1461, the day after this memorable fight, St. Albans 
abbey church was the scene of a great thanksgiving service, and 
before the high altar, the king, the queen, and the Prince of Wales 
offered up prayers and supplications to Him who had given them 
the victory over all their enemies. Before the close of the fifteenth 
century William Caxton introduced the art of printing into England, 
and it was at St. Albans that the third English printing-press was 
erected. The earliest book which was produced from the types 
cut and set at St. Albans was the “ Rhetorica Nova Fratris Laurencii 
Gulielmi de Saona,” which was issued in 1480. About six years 

1 Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana, ii, 32-34. 
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later, the first treatise on hunting, in the English tongue, was printed at 
St. Albans. This treatise was composed by Dame Juliana Barnes, 
the prioress of the neighbouring convent of Sopwell. Abbot Simon, 
who was /ibrorum specialis amator, caused many books to be 
written, and placed in a painted book-press. By the reign of 
John, a monk of St. Albans had stepped into the proud position of 
an historian, This was Roger of Wendover, who commenced the 
composition of that great work which is known as the “ Chronica 
Magna,” or “ Majora,” “St. Albani.” ‘The next historian whom 
St. Albans Abbey produced was a monk, Matthew of Paris, who aug- 
mented and continued the Chronicles of Roger of Wendover. Subse- 
quent histories were composed by Thomas of Walsingham, by William 
of Rishanger, and by John of Trokelowe. All these works were written 
in Latin, and not always in the best Latin, and all have been published. 
Wendover’s. Chronicle was published by the English Historical 
Society. Matthew Paris’s Chronicles appeared in the Master of the 
Rolls Series. Eleven volumes, entitled “Chronica Monasterii 
S. Albani,” have appeared in the same series. None of these 
performances are of equal merit. Much that is true is blended with 
much that is false. The most entertaining is, beyond all question, 
that of Matthew of Paris, who enjoyed the favour of Henry IIL, 
and was intimate with many persons whose position and knowledge 
were of inestimable service to him in his historical labours. From 
what we know of him, he was accomplished in all the learning, the art, 
and the science, theoretical as well as practical, of the age in which 
he lived. At St. Albans he died in 1259, leaving behind him a repu- 
tation which the world will not willingly permit to pass into oblivion. 

We do not happen to possess any records of the Scriptorium of 
St. Albans, but, as was the case in all medizeval monasteries, it held a 
very conspicuous position. “In the absence of the printing press,” 
says Dr. Jessopp, “the demand for skilled writers and copyists 
throughout the country was enormous. In the Scriptorium all the 
business now transacted by half a dozen agents and their clerks was 
carried on. The land of the country in those days was subdivided 
to an extent that it is now almost impossible for us to realise, and 
the tenure under which the small patches of arable or meadow land 
were held was sometimes very complex and intricate. The small 
patches were perpetually changing hands, being bought or sold, 
settled upon trustees, or let out for a term of years, and every 
transaction would be registered in the books of the monastery in- 
terested. For such an abbey” (as St. Albans) “a small army of writers 
must have been constantly employed in the business department of 
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the Scriptorium alone. Obviously it became a great writing school, 
where the copyists, consciously or unconsciously, wrote according to 
the prevailing fashion of the place ; and there have been, and there 
are, experts who could tell whether this or that document was or was 
not written in this or that monastic Scriptorium. Paper was very 
little used, and the vellum and parchment required constituted a 
heavy item of expense. Add to this the production of school-books 
and all materials used for carrying on the education work, the con- 
stant replacement of church service books, the great demand for 
music, and we get a rather serious list of the charges upon the 
stationery department of a great abbey.” ! 

The dignitaries of the Church had called in the aid of the printer 
in disseminating knowledge, and this step produced in process of 
time consequences of which they had little dreamed. ‘To educate 
the people was to undermine, and ultimately to destroy, the power 
of ecclesiasticism. Nine years after the dawn of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the most despotic and arbitrary of the Tudor Sovereigns» 
Henry VIII., ascended the throne. A series of events familiar 
enough to all who are read in the political chronicles of their country 
soon produced a rupture between this prince and the Vatican. The 
divorce of Catharine of Aragon sealed the fate of the temporal power 
of the Church. To emphasise his contempt for the Roman See, 
its polity, its ceremonies, its doctrines, and its pontiffs, Henry VIII. 
resolved on the spoliation of the English monasteries, and the con- 
sequent enrichment of himself and his favourites with their revenues. 
St. Albans was not spared. Like the apostate church of Ephesus, 
it had left its first love and had ceased to do the first works. It had 
long been a by-word among men for all that is opposed to true 
religion. So notorious had the abbey become for profligacy and im- 
morality by the time of Henry VII., that in 1490 Cardinal Morton was 
advised to visit it at the instance of the then Pope Innocent VIII. 
And what did he find? Abuses thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. 
William of Wallingford, the thirty-sixth abbot, had been guilty 
of the most culpable negligence. The monks had been suffered 
to lead lascivious lives, and, what is the more horrible to be told, 
had converted the church of God into a common stews. The ad- 
joining nunneries of Sopwell and Cray were nests of debauchery. 
The abbot himself had been guilty of simony, and had suffered all 
sorts of peculation to go unrebuked. The various cells which were 
dependent on the abbey had been suffered to fall into dilapidation. 
The trees in the adjoining woods and groves had been hewn down 


? The Coming of the Friars, pp. 129-130. 
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and sold for firewood or building purposes. Neither correction nor 
reformation had been attempted. In short, as Cardinal Morton 
declared in his indignant letter to Abbot William, the glorious abbey 
of St. Albans “ pervertitur in infamiam, ac sancta religio ibidem 
ferme periit internis, et res exteriores, tam mobiles quam immobiles, 
notorie tendunt in desolationem, in divinae majestatis offensam, 
religionis opprobrium, malumque exemplum, et scandalum pluri- 
morum.” ! 

And now the axe was to be laid to the root of the tree. 
Monasticism had been a failure, a grievous failure, throughout 
Christendom, and throughout England. The soul of it had long 
fled. The rotten carcass still lay behind, a melancholy spectacle 
for gods and men. On December 5, 1539, Richard Boreman, the 
last abbot of St. Albans, surrendered his abbey to “ our Sovereyn 
lorde Kyng Henry the eyght,” and deposited the conventual seal in 
the hands of the visitors selected by the Crown. Boreman retired 
on an annual pension of £266, and various monks of the abbey 
received allowances. Boreman and only twenty of his brethren 
survived to witness the re-establishment of Popery in the reign of 
Bloody Mary. 

What was done with the abbey buildings, and what was their 
ultimate fate? The answer is short. They were divided among the 
interested courtiers who had espoused their master’s tenets, and of 
these there were not a few. The manuscript treasures of the Scrip- 
torium were rapidly dispersed. Some went to enrich the Bodleian, 
others the Laudian, Library at Oxford, the best places for them. The 
monastic buildings, with all the ground which stood around the 
abbey church, as well as the parish church of St. Andrew, which 
stood on the north side, were granted to Sir Richard Lee in 1540 
The worthy knight had scarcely entered into possession before he 
proceeded, like a true Vandal, to destroy the entire block.? 

When Edward VI. ascended the throne St. Albans received a 
charter of incorporation, and a Grammar School bearing his name 
was opened in the abbey church. The lady chapel, with the ante- 
chapel or eastern aisle, having been detached from the great body 
of the church, was purchased by the mayor and burgesses for 4 400, 
and was converted into the parish church of the borough for the 
inhabitants of the late parish of St. Andrew. 

In lonely and melancholy grandeur the ruins of the once great 


? Wilkins’s Concilia Magne Britannia, 1540-1545, iii. fol. 632, 633; ed 
1737+ 
* Nicholson’s History of St. Albans, p. 32. 
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abbey buildings of St. Albans remained, instructive emblems—to em- 
ploy the impressive words of Mr. Froude—“ of the fate of noble insti- 
tutions which survive the spirit which gave them meaning and utility. 
They preach with a silent force more eloquent than the tongues of a 
thousand orators, that the most saintly professions are not safe from 
the grossest corruptions, and that the more ambitious the pretensions 
to piety, the more austere is the vengeance on the neglect of it.” 

Three centuries rolled away. The Victorian age dawned. The 
Church of England commenced to put forth new energy. An earnest 
cry arose for the extension of the Episcopate, a cry of which we may 
with reason question the propriety. In 1874 an Act of Parliament 
was passed constituting St. Albans an Episcopal See. The new 
diocese was taken from those of London and Rochester, and embraced 
the whole of Hertfordshire and a portion of Essex. Some thirty 
years previously the question of restoring St. Albans had been 
raised. In 1856 a meeting was held at St. Albans, under the presi- 
dency of the Earl of Verulam, the Lord Lieutenant of the county. 
At this meeting, “the best means of restoring and upholding the 
abbey church, and of obtaining for it the dignity of a cathedral,” 
were discussed. Subscriptions were then invited for the work of 
restoration, which was entrusted to Mr., afterwards Sir Gilbert, Scott. 
By 1870, however, the fabric was found to be in a precarious condi- 
tion. Sir Gilbert Scott, on a personal inspection, discovered that at 
some period later than the Dissolution of the Monasteries, an attempt 
had been made to destroy the great tower. ‘A curve or hole,” we 
are told, “sufficiently large for a man to creep into, had been worked 
into the foundation of the south-east pier,” and in other directions 
speedy restoration was needed. By the aid of subscriptions Sir 
Gilbert Scott was enabled to effect a faithful and satisfactory restora- 
tion of the great abbey church. Of all this wondrous monastic pile, 
how much is standing in the present year of grace? Nothing more 
than the great church, which is now the cathedral of the diocese of 
St. Albans, and the great gateway, which stands a short distance 
below the west front of the church, and within recent years did duty 
as a prison. 

Until quite lately antiquaries were in the habit of asserting that, 
with the exception of St. Peter’s at Rome, the church of St. Albans 
monastery is the longest in England, and, consequently, in the world. 
It remained for the most erudite of the historians of English 
cathedrals, Richard John King, to disprove this assertion. The total 
exterior length of St. Albans, including the buttresses of the western 
porch and those of the lady chapel, is not more than 548 feet, 
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and as Winchester Cathedral exceeds this length by 18 feet 8 inches, 
it occupies the position of the longest medizval church in Christen- 
dom. We cannot enter into any minute examination of this wonder- 
ful church. Externally, and viewed from a distance, it presents the 
appearance of a cross. From the ancient site of Verulam, on the 
outskirts of the town, the finest view of the structure may be 
gained. The huge minster is seen crowning a ridge, and prominent 
in sight are the long ranges of clerestory windows, and the massive 
tower of Roman bricks which rises with majesty and strikes the eye 
of all who approach St. Albans by road from the east or from the west. 

Nor should we forget that it was this very tower which in the 
Middle Ages greeted the eyes of pilgrim bands from far and near as 
they journeyed to the spot to pay their devotions at St. Alban’s shrine, 
We must ask the attention of our readers while we speak of this 
shrine. As everyone knows, or may reasonably be supposed to 
know, shrines were profitable investments until the time of the 
Reformation, and the shrine of St. Alban was no exception to the 
tule. Only as late as 1876 was the base of St. Alban’s shrine dis- 
covered and restored. It resembles most closely the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey. Inthe medizval 
era the shrine occupied the centre of the chapel of St. Alban, and 
the relics were protected by a covering.' St. Alban’s shrine was a 
double one. The inner shrine or “theca,” as it was called, was 
begun in 1124, and some years later was adorned with “gold and 
silver and precious stones” by one of the abbots, Robert of Gorham. 
The outer case was constructed before the close of the twelfth 
century, and was as handsome as the inner one. The shrine, as a 
whole, required four persons to carry it, and in this way it was fre- 
quently borne in solemn procession round the church on high days 
and holidays. In a watching tower, which is still standing, a monk 
was always stationed, and it was his duty to rivet his attention on 
the shrine, the metals and precious stones of which, as may be 
supposed, proving an irresistible attraction for those persons who 
were unable to recognise the important distinction which exists 
between meum and tuum. 

No object detains the attention of the visitor to St. Albans 
longer than the lady chapel, which dates from the fourteenth 
century, consists of three bays, and contains side windows of 
four lights each. Before the Reformation the altar of the Trans- 
figuration and two rows of oaken stalls occupied this chapel, and in 
its centre three great nobles of the House of Lancaster were interred 
1 King’s St, Albans, p. 147. 
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after the first battle of St. Albans, in May 1455. Their names were 
Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset; Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland ; and Lord Clifford—all of whom were slain in the 


* street hard by the church of St. Peter. For some hours no one 


dared to touch the three corpses. At length the abbot approached 
the conquering hero, the Duke of York, and requested that he might 
be permitted to give them sepulture. The request was granted, 
but with great reluctance, and the three lifeless bodies found a last 
resting-place beneath the pavement of the lady chapel. 

The only other object of interest of which we can speak is the 
chantry tomb of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. Duke Humphrey 
was the fourth and youngest son of Henry IV., and to his hands 
was confided the protection of the kingdom during the minority of 
his nephew, Henry VI. During the Parliament which was held at 
Bury St. Edmunds in 1446, the Duke was arrested, and a few days 
later he was found dead in his bed. Historians have surmised that 
he was murdered by the orders of Queen Margaret and the Earl 
of Suffolk. Within the abbey church of St. Albans, while he was 
still alive and prosperous, he had caused his:stone tabernacle to be 
erected, and in this he was interred. By the care of his friend, 
Abbot John of Wheathampstead, a handsome monument was erected 
to the Duke’s memory, and the abbot’s device of wheat-ears,a punning 
allusion to Wheathampstead, in Hertfordshire, the place of his 
nativity, is still visible sculptured on the tomb. It would be only 
by the aid of that wondrous art, 


whose subtle power can stay 
The cloud and fix it in a glorious shape ; 
Nor will permit the thin smoke to escape, 
Nor the bright sunbeams to forsake the day— 


only by the aid of photography, that we could convey just ideas of 
what Sir Gilbert Scott succeeded in accomplishing at St. Aibans. 
His work, it has been well said, was the opening to us of what 
was practically asealed book. Besides the shrine of St. Amphibalus, 
he discovered a perpendicular doorway and stone screen in the 
south presbytery aisle, the grand fourteenth century choir ceiling, 
the foundations of the old choir stalls, and the ancient paintings on 
the ceiling of the choir. These paintings consisted of “‘a splendid 
series of thirty-two heraldic shields (date circa 1370), showing the 
medizeval arms assigned to the Saints Alban, Edward the Confessor, 
Edmund, Oswyn, George, and Louis, and other potentates, British 
and foreign. ‘There were also several sacred devices, including the 
coronation of Christ and Mary, and in addition nearly the whole of 
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the Ze Deum in Latin, and a number of quotations from the anti- 
phons at matins and lavd from the ‘Antiphoner’ of Sarum 
Cathedral.” Among lesser “finds” may be mentioned the two pits 
for heart burial, one in the lady chapel and the other in the north 
transept, both of which have been carefully preserved. Viewing the 
restoration as a whole, we cannot but do so with feelings of pride 
and satisfaction. Mr. Ridgway Lloyd, the most eminent of all the 
local antiquaries of St. Albans, wrote to Sir Gilbert Scott in 1873 
expressing his hearty approval of the manner in which that eminent 
architect had effected the restoration of the cathedral, which to him 
had been his chief delight for a long period of time, and citing 
indubitable instances of the conservative character of his work. It 
is undoubtedly true that conservatism has not been a characteristic of 
the restorers of ecclesiastical architecture as a rule, but this rule, like 
every other, will admit of exceptions. It is impossible to view the 
architecture of the Georgian era without an involuntary shudder. 
Architecture was then at its very worst. Panelling, whitewash, 
high square pews, three-decker pulpits, such were the chief features 
of the ecclesiastical architecture of England during the last century, 
and for a very considerable portion of the present. St. Albans 
suffered in common with other churches, as old prints and sketches 
indisputably prove. In its restored condition, St. Albans may 
well lift up its head, and elicit from every visitor endowed with the 
artistic sense those grand lines of Wordsworth : 


Tax not the founder with vain expense, 
With ill-matched aims the architect who planned, 
Albeit labouring for a scanty band. 

. . . this immense 
And glorious work of fine intelligence ! 
Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more ; 
So desired the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering—and wandering on as loath to die ; 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. 


There is little which claims the attention of an interested pilgrim 
in the immediate vicinity of St. Albans. On the right bank of the 
river Ver are the ruins of Scpwell Nunnery, where it is traditionally 
said Anna Boleyn was married to that pattern of domestic virtue, 
Henry VIII.! Close by the church of St. Stephen, the ancient 


1 Camden in his Britannia and Stukeley in his J¢inerarium Curiosum both 
credited this tradition, 
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Watling Street of the Romans passes, and the line of road carries the 
eye on to the right past the remnants of the Roman walls and foss of 
the ancient Verulam, in a plantation of firs, to Gorhambury, the 
residence of the Earl of Verulam. Here a vestige is still to be seen 
of the mansion which was built in the time of Robert de Gorham, 
and the ruins of that inhabited by the great Lord Bacon, the author 
of those incomparable and imperishable essays, who as the dis- 
graced Chancellor found a last resting-place within St. Michael’s 
Church, St. Albans, in 1626, leaving his “name and memory to men’s 
charitable speeches and to foreign nations and the next ages.” 

It is a curious and interesting fact that during the sixteenth 
century there was a spell hovering over the vestiges of the ancient 
Verulam, vestiges more abundant then than now, which led the poet 
and the philosopher to wander over its site and to repose within its 
view. Edmund Spenser, in his “ Ruins of Time,” assumed the 
character of its presiding genius to sing its departed grandeur and 
melancholy glory : 

I was that city, which the garland wore 

Of Britain’s pride delivered unto me 

By Roman victors, which it won of yore, 
Though nought at all but ruins now I be, 
And lie in my own ashes, as ye see. 

Verlame I was : what boots it that I was, 
Sith now I am but weeds and wasteful grass ? 


It was the wish of Sir Thomas More to live and die in the 
neighbourhood of Verulam ; and the sole reason why Francis Bacon, 
the mightiest philosophical genius of the sixteenth century, chose its 
little church of St. Michael to lay his bones in, was because the fane 
rose within the precincts of its ancient walls. 


WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY. 





























IVAN THE TERRIBLE. 


HERE were six Russian princes who bore the name of Ivan, 
or John, as we should translate it. The family of the first 
four of these was of Hungarian origin, and the surname Beala. I 
believe the line is traced back to Rurik, who founded the huge 
Russian Empire in the year 862, not long after Egbert had put an 
end to our own Heptarchy, and founded the England of the future. 
The first of these Ivans was the second son of Daniel, the fourth 
son of Alexander Nevskoi, the latter being the priest-soldier who 
received his surname from a famous victory he gained on the banks 
of the Neva. Ivan I. was named Kalita, from the purse he always. 
wore at his girdle, the object of carrying this purse being explained 
by historians in diametrically opposite senses. He confirmed 
Moscow in being the capital of the country, or possibly initiated the 
change. He died in 1340, and was succeeded by Ivan II. This 
prince reigned about six years, and he seems to have been a mere 
cypher. The third Ivan began his reign in 1462, and died in 1505. 
He was the son of Vasili the Blind, and is generally known as Ivan 
Veliki, that is, Ivan the Good ; but he bore for a short time the title 
of Ivan the Terrible. He married as his second wife Sophia 
Paleologus, and with her Byzantine culture entered Russia, and 
through her Ivan IV. laid claim to descent from the Roman 
Emperors. Ivan Veliki added considerably to the empire, and he 
broke the power of the rulers of Kazan, getting in the thin end of 
the wedge which his grandson was destined to drive home with such 
awful force. In this reign the conquest of Siberia was thought of. 
Absolute monarchy was rising on the ruins of feudalism. The 
throne could be bequeathed to whomsoever the reigning prince liked, 
and Ivan passed over his grandson, and left it to his second son, 
Basil, who, in his turn, married Helen Glinska, and by her had 
several children, Ivan IV., surnamed the Terrible, being one of them. 
He had a long reign, beginning nominally on his father’s death in 
1533, and ending in 1584. He had, therefore, for contemporary 
Sovereigns, among others, Philip II. of Spain, Charles IX. of France, 
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Ferdinand of Germany, Sigismund Augustus of Poland, and Elizabeth 
of England. 

Ivan the Terrible is supposed to have been the first to take the 
name of Tsar, and this title is generally considered equivalent to the 
Roman Cesar ; but, according to Karamsin, it is really a Russian or 
Tartar word, meaning “the throne,” and is found as a terminal sylla 
ble to many Russian words. When the Grand Duke Basil died Ivan 
was about four years of age. His mother died about five years later- 
and he was then left to the tender mercies of the Boyars, whose mode, 
of bringing up a prince was almost everything it ought not to have 
been, and scarcely anything of what it should have been. When 
about seventeen years of age he began to reign in earnest, that is, he 
was formally crowned, and shortly afterwards he married Anastasia 
Romanoff. It is both usual and convenient to divide the reign of 
Ivan the Terrible into three periods, the first period ending with his 
marriage to Anastasia. He seems to have been not only neglected 
by the Boyars, but cruelly ill-treated by them, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, he behaved badly to others. Sometime before he actually 
ascended the throne he shook off the yoke of the Boyars, and had 
one of them torn to pieces by dogs. This noble was not the only 
one on whom this terrible punishment was inflicted, and Ivan’s mode 
of carrying it out was to dress the culprits in bearskins, and turn the 
bearhounds in on them. On another occasion he granted an inter- 
view to some delegates, and not liking their appearance, he had their 
hair and beards saturated with spirits of wine and set fire to. These 
were instances of that grim humour which in after years he some- 
times mixed with his cruelties. 

The second period of his reign covers the space from his 
majority to the death of Anastasia. There were signs of revolt 
among the people, and incendiary fires in Moscow, which alarmed 
him, and coming, too, under the influence of his amiable wife, he 
“changes into a dignified ruler.” This period lasted thirteen years, 
and had Ivan only died then his early cruelties would have been for- 
gotten, and he would have been known as one of the best monarchs 
Russia ever had, perhaps would have been surnamed Ivan the Good 
instead of Ivan the Terrible. To this division of his reign belongs, 
in the year 1552, the capture of Kazan, and shortly afterwards 
Astrakan was added to the empire, together with immense tracts of 
land on the banks of the Volga. In 1550 he published his book of 
laws, which was founded on the code left by his grandfather Ivan 
Veliki. In the following year he again appeared as an author with 
his “ Book of the Hundred Chapters,” a work which deals almost 
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entirely with Church matters, but which, Monfill says, was the cause 
of a beginning being made with national education. 

The first printing press in Moscow was set up in the year 1553; 
but the first book. part of the New Testament, known to have 
emanated from that press, bears date 1564. About this time 
Ivan conquered the Teutonic knights. His victory over them, how- 
ever, was not complete, and they turned his flank by placing them- 
selves under the protection of Poland. 

The commercial treaty with England followed the landing of 
Richard Chancellor on the shores of the White Sea on August 24, 
1553. The departure of Chancellor and his companions from the 
Thames, the ill-fate which befell two of the vessels under Willoughby, 
the dropping of Chancellor’s anchor near the mouth of the Dwina, 
his long sledge drive to Moscow, his reception by Ivan, and his 
impressions of Russia are most interesting reading, and would form 
a grand foundation for an historical novel. 

On August 7, 1560, Anastasia died, and then began the second 
alteration in Ivan’s character, and the third period of his reign. 
Karamsin says that the good days for Russia ended with Anastasia’s 
death, for when Ivan lost his wife he lost also all the sentiments of 
virtue. The cruelties he had practised when a boy were revived 
and intensified to a degree unique, perhaps, in the annals of any age 
in any country. His minister Adashev and the priest Sylester, who 
had aided Anastasia in keeping him in the straight course, were 
banished from Moscow, and Ivan, free and untrammelled, began 
his long list of crimes. In December 1564, Ivan left Moscow for 
Slobida. He was now confirmed in his evil ways, and his fea- 
tures were so changed by his ferocity, that he was scarcely 
recognisable. 

He soon established the Opritchniki, and in February 1565 he 
issued his proscription of supposed traitors, which was followed by 
execution after execution. No rank was spared; no merit saved 
from death. His cousins, Vladimer and Eudoxia, were among the 
victims, and Prince Volkowski was imprisoned, tortured, and starved. 
Standing out even among these crimes was the murder of Prince 
Alexander Gorbati and his son, a youth of eighteen. To the prince 
Ivan had been indebted for brilliant services in the capture of Kazan, 
and there was no suspicion of treachery. These horrors being over, 
Ivan began to organise his body-guard. Three hundred of the most 
depraved men he could find were enrolled, and given the title of 
“ Abbe!” These were dressed like monks. 

The Ambassadors from Holstein say that Ivan discovered ,or 
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pretended to discover, a treasonable correspondence between the 
inhabitants of Novogorod and the King of Poland ; but, according to 
Karamsin, the correspondence in question, purporting to originate 
with the Archbishop of Novogorod, was forged by a criminal named 
Peter, Ivan accepting it as true without a single inquiry. The 
punishment he inflicted for this supposed treason was frightful. In 
December 1569 Ivan, with his eldest son, left Slobida, and marched 
towards Klin. Iver was destroyed, and so were Mednoie and Torjek. 
Indeed, the whole country as far as Lake Ilmer was devastated. It is 
reported that in Novogorod the number of his victims was so great, 
that the river, choked with the dead bodies, overflowed its banks, 
causing a terrible pestilence. 

Supplies of provisions could not be brought into the town, and 
the people, goaded by starvation, resorted to the last possible means 
of sustaining life. Ivan used this as an excuse for further cruelties, 
and the butchery began again. The Archbishop, who had escaped 
the first instalment of this veritable reign of terror, invited Ivan to 
a banquet, probably thinking he could thereby appease the wrath of 
his Sovereign. 

Ivan accepted the invitation, and, when the festivities were going 
on, his guards plundered the churches and sacked the palace. 
When everything was gone, Ivan coolly told the Archbishop he could 
no longer wear his priestly robes, but that henceforth he must earn 
his living by leading a bear about the streets and playing the bag- 
pipes. One account says that the Archbishop was tied to a horse 
and turned adrift. 

The number slain in the raid on Novogorod is variously given 
up to 60,000, but none of these can be accepted as accurate ; it is 
only necessary to remember that the number slain was very large. 
The massacre began on January 8, 1570, and lasted five weeks, 
ending in a general pillage, led by Ivan in person. Great as the 
slaughter was it did not quench the terrible Tsar’s thirst for blood, 
and he marched on Pskof, with the intention of repeating his horrors. 

Here Ivan was met by the monks, who touched his religious side 
by chanting the funeral service, and one of their number, supposed 
to be insane, threatened to bring down the vengeance of Heaven on 
Ivan if he molested any of the inhabitants. The happy result was. 
that the Tsar led his army away from the town, and soon after turned 
his attention to Moscow, where he made preparations for executions 
and tortures on a grand scale. The people hid themselves in terror, 
but Ivan insisted they should attend day after day in the Red Square 
to witness the awful spectacles. It was in this year that Ivan seemed 
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to reach the height of his fiendish cruelty, and he killed with his 
own hand a hundred of his prisoners.—(Karamsin.) 

To carry on his various exploits much money was needed, and 
Tvan shrank from no means which enabled him to replenish his 
coffers. He cast envious glances on the possessions of a rich man 
named Sircon, and he had him sent to the camp at Novogorod. A 
rope was placed around Sircon’s waist, and he was dragged from one 
side of the river to the other. When half-drowned he was pulled 
out, placed in a bath of hot oil, and hewn to pieces. As might be 
expected, Ivan lived in constant dread of assassination and of 
treachery, and it was this dread which caused many of his crimes. 
Nobles were put to death on the mere suspicion of disloyalty, and 
no revolution could have more greedily devoured its own children 
than did this despotic monarchy. 

With the rank and file it was even worse, for no suspicion was 
required. In some cases a man signed his own death-warrant by 
looking at the Tsar. “To shewe his soveraintee,” as Giles Fletcher 
quaintly puts it, “over the lives of his subjects, Ivan in his walkes 
or progresses, if hee had misliked the face or person of any man 
whom hee met by the way, or that looked at him, would command 
his head to be strooke off, and this was presently done, and the head 
cast before him.” 

Some of the nobility held estates by right of inheritance, and, 
like our own feudal nobles, had jurisdiction therein, deciding every 
question arising among the people living on the estates. 

An absolute monarch like Ivan could ill brook any power of this 
kind, and we are not much surprised to find he soon put an end to 
it, and the power was “ wrung clean ” from the nobles. 

This merely meant that Ivan would have no tyrant in Russia 
but himself, for we hear of his saying “his people were like his 
beard, the oftener shaved, the thicker it would grow ; or like sheepe, 
that must needes be shorne once a yeare at least to keep them from 
being over-laden with their wooll.”—(Fletcher.) The Diacks used to 
fleece the people whenever they had a chance, and Ivan did not mind 
making an example of one now and then, provided he could thereby 
cloak or apparently mitigate his own extortions. On one occasion 
a Diack had taken a goose ready dressed and stuffed with money, 
whether as a bribe or as an extortion does not appear. Ivan had 
him taken to the Square in Moscow, and made a nice little oration to 
the people, telling them these were the men who would eat them 
like bread. He then called for the executioner who could best 
carve a goose, and the unfortunate Diack had his arms cut off 
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above his elbows, and his legs above his knees, so that he might 
resemble a goose ready dressed. Whilst this torture was going on, 
Ivan jeered the victim, asking him if he were fond of the flesh, of a 
goose. Finally, to make the resemblance closer, his head was 
struck off. Fletcher thinks this was “a tollerable piece of justice, 
as justice goeth in Russia.” 

Among other expedients to raise money, Ivan resigned the Crown 
in favour of a Tartar Khan, who was baptized under the name of 
Simeon. Ivan feigned to withdraw himself from public affairs, but 
in reality he held on to them, and made the new Tsar call in all the 
charters formerly granted to the monasteries and bishoprics, and 
all the charters were cancelled. This curious interregnum, or by 
whatever name it should be designated, lasted nearly a year, and 
then Ivan declared he did not like the new régime, and, dismissing 
the baptized heathen, again took up the sceptre which, as a matter 
of fact, he had never really discarded. He issued fresh charters to 
the monasteries, but was careful to keep back several fine slices of 
the revenues, extorting from some of them fifty thousand and from 
others a hundred thousand roubles annually. We shall see, as 
Ivan’s character is unfolded, that this spoliation of the monasteries 
was not the only thing in which he resembled our own merry 
monarch, Henry VIII. He would send his agents into the 
various provinces, there to buy up at low prices the whole of some 
particular commodity for which the province was noted. After 
retaining the monopoly for a while, he would sell for a high rate, 
and even compel merchants to buy at the prices he named. He 
followed a similar course with foreign imports, creating a monopoly, 
and forbidding others to sell their stocks until he had disposed of 
his own. By these means he cleared two hundred thousand roubles 
in a year. 

In addition to these not particularly creditable expedients to 
raise money, he started public-houses or kabacks in every great 
town in his dominions. For these he received rents varying from 
eight hundred to two thousand roubles—high rents, indeed, if we 
remember the value of money in these days. The people were thus 
encouraged to become drunkards, and often spent everything they 
possessed in these dens. Nor were they allowed to be removed 
from them as long as they had any money, because the Tsar's 
income would have been interfered with. 

Another sublime idea was to compel the nobles of Moscow to 
declare their houses had been broken into and robbed. When the 
governors Of the city appeared before him, Ivan insisted that the 
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robbers should be found. This being impossible, the city was 
requisitioned to the tune of ten thousand roubles. “This is many 
times practised,” says Fletcher. 

It is related of Ivan, that on the completion of the church of 
St. Basil, he had the architect’s eyes put out, lest he should build 
another like it. Similar stories have been told of other despots, 
and, of all men, Ivan need not be painted blacker than he really 
was. Ifthe story can be fathered upon himat all, which is doubtful, 
it refers to the castle of Ivangorod, built opposite Narve, in Liefland, 
and at that time thought to be impregnable. 

In 1571 the Great Khan led an army of two hundred thousand 
men as far as Moscow. Ivan was never particularly courageous 
as a general, and by this time he had lost any real courage he 
possessed. Afraid, too, that his own officers might seize the oppor- 
tunity and revolt in the presence of the foreign enemy, he led his 
army by a wrong route, and instead of giving battle to the Tartar, 
left him to lay waste and burn the suburbs of the city. The 
flames spread until the city itself was involved, and the houses being 
of wood were quickly ablaze, many of the people perishing in the 
flames or attempting to leave the city with their treasure. Some of 
the English residents, who had taken refuge in a beer-cellar, were 
stifled. The Khan viewed the fire from the Simonoff Monastery, 
where he had taken up his quarters, and where he intercepted any- 
one who tried to escape in that direction. He did not need to 
follow up his victory, but he must have had a fine sense of humour, 
for he sent Ivan a knife with which to commit suicide, or, as Fletcher 
has it, ‘to sticke himselfe withall.” 

To wade through Ivan’s gory actions would be unnecessary, as it 
would be repulsive. Enough, perhaps more than enough, has been 
given to show how well he earned his surname ; but I can hardly 
refrain from mentioning one more instance of the way he meted out 
justice. How simple the process seems! In the year 1575 a 
famine followed close on the heels of a pestilence which then, as 
now, attacks periodically the lower classes in Russia and other 
countries. The towns and “waies” swarmed with “rogs,” beggars, 
and counterfeit “ crippells,” and the authorities then, as now, were 
powerless to stamp them out. Ivan had a short way with them—a 
successful way too—whatever judgment we may pass on its 
morality. He proclaimed that on a certain day, at Slobida, alms 
would be distributed among the beggars. Some thousands turned 
up to partake of Ivan’s hospitality, and about seven hundred of the 
worst impostors were knocked on the head and thrown into the 
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lake “for the fish to receive their doll ther.” Horsey calls this “a 
deed of charitie.” 

Ivan’s oldest son, also named Ivan, was in many ways much 
like his father ; indeed, according to Karamsin the resemblance was 
almost complete, and it was soon recognised by the people that no 
hope for release from tyranny was to be looked for when the day 
came for Ivan the younger to succeed to the throne. He often 
accompanied his father upon his raids and cruel persecutions, and, 
like his father, he did not hesitate to raise his own hand against the 
prisoners. With all this he seems to have loved his country in a 
vague sort of a way, and was jealous of its honour. 

This love or jealousy was the cause of his early death. The 
enemy was advancing against Pskof, and the son begged his father 
to allow him to lead an army against the invader. On hearing this 
proposal the Tsar flew into an ungovernable passion, accused his 
son of the intention to use the army to depose him, and in the 
altercation he struck his son with his iron-shod staff, inflicting a 
wound which caused death in four days. Fletcher describes it in 
the following language: ‘“Ivan’s son died of a blowe given him by 
his father upon the head in his furie with his walking staffe, or of a 
thrust with a prong of it driven deepe into his head.” This murder 
was committed on November 19, 1582, and after it Ivan was seized 
with remorse, and seems to have completely, if temporarily, lost his 
reason. 

Horsey tells us that “he tore his haire and byrrd like a madd 
man, lamentinge and morninge for the loss of his sonn.” Possibly 
Ivan was at times actually insane, and certainly many of his actions 
were strangely like the outbursts of epileptic furor. The son was 
buried in the Cathedral of the Archangel Michael, and had 450,000 
worth of jewels put into his coffin, a statement which strikes most of 
us Westerns as a fearful exaggeration, but which does not seem in- 
credible to those who have even peeped into Russia and seen the 
profusion of jewels with which everything sacred, and much that is 
not sacred, is decorated. Count Tolstoi, in his romance of the 
Terrible Tsar (translated by Captain Felmore), has given us pictures 
of Ivan’s inner life, of his cruelties, and of his grandeur; and 
Anthony Jenkinson, an eye-witness, has described for us the mag- 
nificence of his banquets. On one occasion two thousand six hundred 
people sat down in the same hall to dine with him, and golden bowls 
and dishes were used in such profusion that the description reads 
more like a chapter from an Eastern story than of an actual oc- 
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“Tvan grew up comely in person, imbued with great witt, excellent 
gifts and graces fit for the government of so great a monarchy.” 
Such is Horsey’s opinion of him, and all other writers of the time 
agree with him. It is also universal to find that Ivan was kind and 
courteous in his manner to all strangers. In this particular he seems 
to have lived up to the injunctions left by one of his predecessors on 
the Russian throne. ‘“ He was a goodlie man of person and presence, 
well favoured, high forehead, shrill voice, a right Sithian full of readie 
wisdom, cruell, bloudye, merciless.” 

In a certain meaning of the word, Ivan was a very religious man. 
He knew his Bible well, and was fond of quoting it. He delighted 
in religious exercises, and often conducted long services himself— 
reading, singing, and praying with great fervour. During his residence 
at Slobida, his usual custom was to rise at 3 o’clock in the morning 
and sound the bell for matins. The service lasted for six or seven 
hours, and everyone in the palace or in attendance had to be present 
or submit to eight days’ imprisonment. Ivan’s Bible is still preserved 
in the British Museum, and on the fly-leaf is an inscription in Sir 
Jerome Horsey’s hand, which may mean either that the Tsar gave 
him his Bible or that he borrowed it. He spent much time in 
inventing instruments of torture, and in seeing them tried on the un- 
fortunate creatures lying in his dungeons. Like Henry VIII. he 
was fond of religious controversy, and he would argue with the 
Romish priests or Protestant merchants ; but no one seemed to have 
been able to induce him to swerve from the Greek ritual. He 
established one confession of faith for the whole of Russia, and he 
built about forty churches; with all this he was strangely superstitious, 
superstitious even for his ageand country. He believed implicitly in 
the virtues supposed to reside in precious stones, and magicians and 
soothsayers were among his familiar spirits. 

In the number of his wives, Ivan beat Henry VIII. by one, and 
in the matter of mistresses only Solomon could be compared with 
him. His first wife, as already said, was Anastasia Romanoff, and if 
we look forward a little we shall see that this marriage gave a new 
dynasty to Russia. On the death of Anastasia she was canonised as 
a saint, and is worshipped to this day. The poor people of Moscow 
were inconsolable, and had called her “ Mother” ; while the Meitro- 
politan said no one could divine all that Anastasia carried to the 
tomb. In reading of the influence possessed over Ivan by Anastasia, 
and of the change which took place in him consequent on her death, 
we are naturally reminded of a similar influence used by Josephine 
with Napoleon, and of the ill-luck which followed the Emperor after 
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his separation from her. In 1561 Ivan married Maria, daughter of 
Prince Tangrod, or Temgruk, and in 1571, two years after her death, 
he married Marfa Sabakina. Here there was a sort of competition, 
and two thousand girls were collected from various parts of ‘the 
Empire for the Tsar to choose from. Poor Marfa died a few months 
afterwards, and in this death Ivan saw the hand of witchcraft, with 
the result that the Red Square was once more deluged with blood. 
He sent his next wife toa monastery in 1577, and she was followed in 
rather quick succession by Anna Vasilichova and Vassilissa, and 
finally by Mary Nagor, the mother of the young Dimitri. 

Ivan’s second son Feodor married Irene, sister of Boris Godonof, 
and there being no children by this marriage, Dimitri was the heir 
apparent to the throne. There was a doubt whether Dimitri, son of 
a seventh wife, could legally ascend the throne—that is, legally, 
according to the rules of the Greek Church ; but this doubt did not 
prevent Boris Godonof wanting to be rid of him, and so clearing the 
way for his own usurpation of the throne. The young prince was 
murdered most likely through the instrumentation of Boris, and this 
murder is one of the most touching things in Russian history. 
Probably more tears have been shed and more acts of devotion per- 
formed at his tomb than at all the others in the Cathedral of the 
Archangel put together. To this day it is visited by myriads of 
people, who reverently kiss the lid of the coffin and look at the case 
said to contain the clothing worn by the boy when he was murdered. 

Although Siberia has been thought of as early as the reign of 
Ivan Veliki, it was not until his grandson’s reign that it was annexed 
to Russia. Yermak, the outlaw, was the invader and conqueror, and 
Ivan pardoned him in consideration of his success. 

In the latter part of his reign Ivan was anxious to draw the bonds 
between England and Russia closer than could be effected by any 
commercial treaty, and it is supposed he commissioned Anthony 
Jenkinson to make a formal offer of his hand to Queen Elizabeth; 
but we may feel sure that she who preferred to live in maiden medi- 
tation fancy free, rather than marry one to whom she was tenderly 
attached, was hardly likely to think seriously of allying herself to a 
man like Ivan the Terrible. 

He had previously, in 1569, written to the Queen, asking whether, 
in the event of his having to leave Russia, he could obtain an asylum 
in England, and the Queen assured him he should have a cordial 
reception. No doubt Elizabeth saw the advantages to England of 
securing Russian trade, and it was possibly the wish to get this trade 
established that led to the communications passing between the 
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Sovereigns. In 1581 Robert Jacobi, an English Court. physician, 
arrived in Moscow armed with a very flattering letter from Elizabeth 
to Ivan, in which the Tsar was told he might repose unbounded 
confidence in the doctor’s professional skill. Whether the Tsar had 
faith in Jacobi we are not told, but we learn that Ivan asked him 
whether a suitable wife for a king could be found in England, and he 
named Lady Mary Hastings, a daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon. 

In 1582 Ivan entrusted Feodor Pissempsky to approach the 
Queen with the object of obtaining her influence to induce Lady 
Mary to marry him. 

On Pissempsky arriving in England a grand reception was 
accorded him, and divers other great ladies and maids of honour 
were present as well as Lady Mary. The Ambassador was either 
overpowered by Lady Mary’s beauty, or pretended to be, for he 
threw himself at her feet, got up again and ran backwards, every one 
in the room admiring his conduct as much as he admired the lady. 
This must have been a curious scene, but the description is some- 
what marred for us by the knowledge that Lady Mary had only 
recently recovered from small-pox. 

The project of the marriage must have been seriously enter- 
tained, for we find that in 1583 Sir John Bowes had an interview 
with Ivan, and Sir John seems to have stipulated that if the marriage 
took place, and if issue followed, the throne was to be inherited by 
such issue. Most likely Ivan would have agreed to this arrange- 
ment, but it did not please the Russian nobles, more especially the 
Godonofs, and they plotted against it. 

Magicians and soothsayers were sent for by the score. These, 
after reading the stars, declared the constellations were unfavourable, 
and Ivan’s favourite minister, Belskoi, was charged with conveying 
the message to his master. It is not a very pleasant duty to give an 
answer to a tyrant which he does not want, and Belskoi told the 
magicians plainly enough that if they did not change their tune they 
would all be burnt that day, from which we may gather that Ivan’s 
man had less faith in astrology than Ivan himself. We do not know 
whether the magicians changed the reading of the stars, or whether 
they were burnt, but we do know that Lady Mary gave up all idea of 
the marriage when she learnt what sort of a man Ivan was. 

Soon after this Ivan’s health began to fail grievously. Dropsy, 
consequent, we judge, on some affection of the heart, set in. Sir 
Jerome Horsey, who was much in the royal palace, and seems to 
have been on very intimate terms with Ivan, gives us a graphic 
account of his last days. The Tsar was now about fifty-six years, 
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and his feebleness increased rapidly. He had to be carried to the 
Treasury, where he spent much of his time in looking over his jewels 
and gems. His belief in the occult sciences never forsook him for 
an instant, and we have a most interesting description of the powers. 
inherent in precious stones. It is not easy to refrain from smiling 
when we hear that the coral and the turquoise showed their virtues 
by changing colour when placed on his arm, and so proved conclu- 
sively that he was diseased. He called for his regal staff, “an 
unicorn’s horn” set with diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and 
other gems, which Ivan said had cost seventy thousard marks. His 
physicians were called on to make a circle, and spiders were placed 
in it, but the spiders did not behave well ; and poor Ivan said: “It 
is too late ; it will not preserve me.” The ruby, he remarked, was 
most comfortable to the heart, brain, and niemory of man, and it 
clarified congealed blood. The emerald was an enemy to unclean- 
ness ; the sapphire preserved courage, cleared the sight, and strength- 
ened the muscles. 

And so Ivan goes on, death ever nearer to him, pulling him 
down with relentless hand. Neither physicians, nor soothsayers, nor 
jewels can avail him anything when he reaches March 17, 1584. 
The end of the Rurik dynasty which had governed Russia for 
upwards of seven hundred years was at hand. Belskoi has another 
unpleasant message for Ivan from the magicians, and he told them 
again that the Tsar would either bury or burn them for their false 
illusions and lies, and they answer : “Sir, be not so wrathfull ; you 
know the daie is com, and ends with the settinge of the sun.” Ivan has. 
a bath prepared for him, and when in it he is amused with pleasant 
songs. The bath refreshes him, and, seated on the edge of the bed, 
he calls for an attendant to bring the chess-board, and he sets the 
men, all except the king, which he could not get to take its place on 
the proper square. Ivan is dressed in his “lose gown, shirtt, and 
lynnen hose, faints and falls backwards.” 

There is a great commotion. The attendants call for aqua vite, 
and marigold and rose water, and for his ghostly father and his 
physicians. But all is useless. Ivan is beyond recall. Verily a 
strange death for a strange man ! 


RICHARD GREENE. 
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WILD FAUNA OF SCOTLAND. 


VERY great and increasing interest seems to attach to the 

picturesque scenery of Scotland. This, undoubtedly, owes its 

origin to Sir Walter Scott. When that artist stretched his canvas for 

“ The Lady of the Lake,” and laid on its bright and glowing colours, 

the new era dawned. Something approaching a passion to see what 
was there portrayed took possession of the world. 

Next to the Wizard of the North, Scotland owes its popularity to 
Queen Victoria. From the moment that lady, so remarkable in the 
simplicity of her character and her tastes, chose her residence among 
the Aberdeenshire hills, the fortunes of the country were assured. 
If we contrast the Highlands in Dr. Johnson’s time with their aspect 
now, we shall be able to measure the extent of our obligations to 
those two benefactors. 

Not only is Scotland the El Dorado of tourist and wandering 
naturalist, but it is the happy hunting ground of the modern sports- 
man. This latter development of the enthusiasm is not altogether 
for good. Unhappily, we are disturbing the balance of the wild life 
of the land, killing out a great many forms in the supposed interest 
of the rest, sacrificing the variety and charm of nature, and probably 
at the same time defeating the very end we have in view. Possibly, 
a plain and simple statement as to how the matter stands to-day may 
help to put a stop to the mischief. 

Our larger feral fauna may be classified as game, and their an- 
tipodes, so-called vermin, together with those intermediate forms. 
which rank as game or vermin according to the nature of the ground 
and the sporting habits and traditions of the place. 

Among the game birds, the nearest approach to a tame animal is 
the pheasant. In rearing, he is the child of many cares. And if 
the charm of shooting is in the skill exercised and the difficulties 
overcome, in this case the element of sport is at its minimum. 
Nevertheless, his rich plumage and wild night-scream would be 
missed from our woodlands. 

Still bigger, and better able to look after himself, is the capercaillie, 
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or cock of the woods. Reintroduced into Scotland quite recently, 
he has already made himself at home, and is spreading with remark- 
able rapidity. He has passed beyond his former limit, is common 
on the north shore of the Firth of Forth, and probably not unknown 
in the further side. Indeed there is no reason why he should not 
breed and thrive wherever there are fir-trees. 

The handsomest of our game is the black grouse. Although 
widely distributed, he seems to be on the decrease, it may be from 
constitutional exhaustion. His cousin the red grouse is Scotland’s 
game bird par excellence, and makes August the red-letter month of 
the year. Thoughts of hills and dogs, and the rising covey, and 
“right and left,” visit the wearied legislator and cheer him through 
the long sittings of the dog-days. He supports an army of gillies, 
and makes a barren moor a more enviable possession than an equal 
stretch of the richest arable land. Wherever there is a height or 
waste with heather on it, grouse are found, or may be introduced. 
These birds are specially liable to a form of zymotic disease which, 
in damp seasons, has a tendency to assume an epidemic form. This 
seems to show that they are not so hardy as they look. Possibly, as 
in the case of black grouse, there is some constitutional enfeeble- 
ment. 

Further up the hill, nearer the snow line, and confined to the 
very highest districts of the central and northern highlands, are the 
ptarmigan ; noticeable as our only native birds which change their 
plumage to white in the winter. 

All these forms are quite safe. The gun of the sportsman is 
wisely conservative, and always leaves unmolested as many as will 
keep up the stock against another autumn. Care is also taken, with 
only too great success, as we shall see, to preserve them against their 
natural enemies, real or supposed. 

A second division of birds go by the name of vermin, for no 
other or better reason than that they are supposed to molest the 
game. The skin of some more or less innocent owl is frequently 
found nailed to the door of an old outhouse as a warning to evil- 
doers. Being a night-bird, however, he manages fairly well to main- 
tain his numbers. 

More hapless is the fate of the day-fliers. Nothing is more 
characteristic of Scots scenery than our eagles and falcons. He 
enjoys a rare privilege who, in his wandering among the hills, 
happens to hit on one of those rare moments when they are in 
sight. Many have spent weeks and months there and never once 
seen them. 
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The days of the golden eagle are numbered. The case of the 
peregrine falcon makes one long for the return of the days ‘‘ when 
the customary breeding haunt of a pair was placed under the 
especial care of the occupiers of the land, and they were made re- 
sponsible, by the terms of their tenure, for the safe keeping of the 
noble birds and their offspring.” 

The osprey, or fishing falcon, which is to the lakes and streams 
what the golden eagle is to the mountains, is now seldom seen. His 
visits are few and far between ; and when rumour of his presence gets 
abroad, care is taken that he will not return for a long time. One 
would imagine that, in the interest of the picturesqueness of their 
property, owners would forbid the slaughter. But, in the meantime, 
that consideration does not seem to weigh against a well-letting moor. 

And so the bodies of these noble creatures, which for plumage, 
size, strength, majesty, and general beauty and interest rank 
among our rarest possessions, are on their way to the museum, and 
their spirits to the Hades of extinct birds, there to consort with the 
shades of the dodo and the gair-fowl. 

To reason successfully with unsentimental people, it is usually 
necessary to advance practical considerations, and to appeal to the 
selfish instincts. It were easy to show that, whereas the eagle slays 
its thousands, grouse disease slays its ten thousands. This dire 
scourge usually begins with a weakling, and that is just the victim 
which the eagle selects, or would strike if he were allowed. But 
the over-zealous gamekeeper shoots nature’s messenger of health 
and lets the plague-stricken bird escape to contaminate the rest. 

Still another service is recorded by that excellent naturalist 
Charles St. John. “The actual damage done to game by eagles,” he 
remarks, “is, in my opinion, comparatively small, the favourite 
food of these birds being the mountain hare ; and every sportsman 
knows that the fewer of these animals he hason his ground the 
better. Where they increase too rapidly they become a perfect plague 
to grouse dogs; for, however well broken your setters and pointers 
may be, the manner in which mountain hares run cannot fail to make 
the dogs fidgety and anxious, besides tainting the ground. Instead 
of running clear away when started, like the common lowland hare, 
this animal hops quietly from before the dog’s nose, and stops to sit 
erect on the very first hillock he meets with, within a hundred yards 
of the dogs. I know of some grouse shootings where these hares 
have increased to such an extent, owing to the destruction of vermin, 
that they have been killed by hundreds in a day. A few eagles on 
such ground would be of great use.” 
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No better instance of the disturbance and readjustment of the 
balance need be desired than that supplied by the recent vole plague 
in the South of Scotland. The increase of the pest threatened ruin 
to the farmer, until the short-eared owl stepped in, and, contrary 
to his habit, remained during the summer amid the plentiful supply 
of food. The reasonable assumption is that, if Nature had been left 
to herself, this vole plague would not have happened. 

Passing along “ The Scaurs,” in the dusk of a recent evening, my 
attention was attracted by strange cries of fear and pain from the 
neighbourhood of the old Castle of St. Andrews. I could make out 
a large bird, whose silent flight proclaimed it a tawny owl, bearing 
off a starling. Now we know that starlings are increasing with 
such enormous rapidity as to threaten the extinction of other species, 
and to forecast, at no distant time, a struggle for existence among 
themselves. It may seem a rude way of preserving the balance, 
but we shall make a huge mistake if we try to improve upon it. 

Nor is this all. Zeal for the protection of game is often a 
mere excuse to cover greed. The skin will sell to some so-called 
naturalist ; and the rarer the bird the higher the price. The eggs, 
too, are eagerly bought up on the same scale by that abominable 
loafer, the professional egg collector. Under these circumstances, 
ordinary human nature, and especially gamekeepers’ nature, can 
scarcely be expected to let a nest escape. 

Next to the eagles and their allies, in our ordinary classification, 
come the species of the crow family. They are next also in their 
power of mischief, and in the unwelcome attention they receive. 

Though shot at whenever seen, the raven is still fairly common in 
the Highlands, and occasionally by the seaside. He is an ominous 
but a grand bird, and well worth keeping alive. Brightest and 
liveliest of the family, and indeed of all our woodland birds, are 
the jay and the magpie; and both are fast disappearing before 
incessant persecution. This is especially the case with the jay, which 
is not numerous in any of the central and eastern counties where 
he used to be familiar enough, and is entirely absent from some— 
Aberdeenshire, for instance. Whatchance has a noisy, showy bird 
when he is a suspect ? 

Of the four-footed game the largest are the deer. The roebuck 
is the only member of the family in a truly wild condition. His 
small size, nimbleness, and ungregarious habits enable him to wander 
from one place to another with a measure of impunity. In wooded 
valleys, and within reach of the hills, he seems to be well able to 
look after himself. He abounds in the northern counties : in Perth- 
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shire, the highland districts of Aberdeenshire and Forfarshire, and 
is thinly scattered over the central valley. 

The red deer, or stag, has by no means the same claim to be 
regarded as a wild animal as in the days when the Commons King 
made his memorable excursion through the Trossachs. He is now 
cooped up in savage fastnesses, with mountain fences 3,000 feet 
high, beyond which he only wanders in an exceptionally hard winter. 
The “forests” with which I am acquainted would neither maintain 
a crofter, nor even reimburse a sheep farmer, and are simply 
incapable of being put to any other use. 

In the middle of the day the deer are seldom to be seen, except by 
a practised eye, as they are then at rest and lying quietly among the 
rough heath, or it may be in the shadow of some birch copse. In the 
early morning, or on the approach of evening, they feed downward 
toward the grassy sides of the rivers and burns. Their scent is 
sharper than their sight. They detect the intruding botanist or 
geologist long before they see him; and, by their actions, apprise 
the keeper that a trespasser is at hand. The fallow deer is still 
further from the true feral condition, and can only be regarded as an 
ornamental domestic animal, kept to give picturesqueness to the 
park around the mansion. His grass is provided and his water is 
sure. 

Of the mammals, which are preserved or shot according to the 
part of the country in which they are found, the fox takes the first 
place. He is at once the most honoured game and the rankest 
vermin. In lowland counties, where a cross-country ride is possible, 
he is a welcome guest until he is needed ; only the other day one was 
run to death within a mile of this place, and a girl got the brush. 
In rough or upland districts, where fox-hunting is impossible, where 
feathered game abounds and the ewe drops her offspring on the 
wolds, he is an unmitigated nuisance. 


Though space and law the stag we lend, 
Ere hound we slip or bow we bend, 
Whoever reck’d where, how, or when 
The prowling fox was trapp’d and slain. 


In the southern division of Scotland, or Tweedland, a somewhat 
interesting trade is carried on with the midland districts of England. 
It seems that the hill foxes, because of the rough ground and the 
frequent need to take a stretch up a slope, are longer-winded than 
those reared on the plains, and give a better run. For this reason 
many are caught and sent off by train. 

The otter is in the same anomalous position. If nowhere 
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systematically preserved, it is because he has a genius for looking 
after himself. He frequents wild parts of the stream, and is a night- 
feeder, startling the silent fisher, who is casting his moth-like - flies 
over the dark water, with a sudden rustle among the sedges. He 
zs among the aristocracy of natural game, having held the honour 
long enough to create for himself a special breed of dogs. The chase is 
perhaps the most exhilarating and picturesque of pursuits. To start 
before daybreak to where the current glides between the boulders 
and then slackens into a deep and rocky pool, is an experience to 
freshen one for the rest of the year. The otter is still fairly plentiful, 
except in the streams which are carefully preserved and let for salmon 
fishing. 

Among “vermin” pure and simple we reckon four animals, the 
wild-cat, the polecat, the marten, and the badger. All belong to the 
carnivora. For these, it seems, no plea can be urged, except perhaps 
the foolish one that they add to the picturesqueness and variety of our 
living forms ; and the presumption that, unless they served some 
good purpose, they would not be there. They probably kill and eat 
a great many creatures we are glad enough to get rid of, and help to 
keep even useful animals free from the evils of over-protection. The 
better a game bird is able to look after itself, the more true sport it is 
likely to afford. 

Concerning the wild-cat, it is extremely difficult to get reliable 
information. So many tame cats become feral, breed in the wilds, 
and rear offspring which have never known domesticity, that all 
reports of its appearance, especially from unskilled observers, must 
be received with caution. “ The wild-cats,” says Charles St. John, 
“ are brindled grey, and I have observed that domestic cats of the same 
colour are more inclined to take to the woods, and hunt for them- 
selves, than any others.” When they do so, they invariably grow very 
large, and are most destructive to game of all kinds. Nevertheless, 
the true wildling is easily known by his square jaw, thick short rough 
tail, more regular stripes, and somewhat forbidding appearance. 
From the frequent mention of him, we gather that, at one time, he 
must have been a familiar object in the Highlands. He seems to 
have given his name to one of the clans: and Scott compares the 
spring of Rhoderick Dhu at his adversary’s throat to that of the 
mountain or wild cat. Now he is extremely rare throughout the high- 
land districts of Perthshire, Forfarshire, and Aberdeenshire, and practi- 
cally extinct to the south of Strathmore. If he iscommon anywhere, it is 
in the rough bare north-west, especially its rocky sea-coasts. Much 
of the land there being unsuitable for game, he is less molested. 
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The polecat, or foumart, is a large weasel with all the bloodthirsty 
habits of his kind. He is relentless in pursuit, and probably destroys 
more than he has any need for. Readers of Smiles’ interesting bio- 
graphy will remember the exciting encounter of Edwards, the Banffshire 
naturalist. In one of his nightly excursions he sought shelter, during 
the silent hours, in an old ruin. There his rest was disturbed by a 
polecat, doubtless attracted by the scent of the dead bird he had 
about his person. The brute returned several times, and uttered cries 
which Edwards believed to be a summons to others in the neighbour- 
hood. Many a night might now be spent in the same place without fear 
or hope of such a visitor. 

The marten is another large weasel, still more rapidly disappearing. 
Asked as to whether he had ever seen the marten, a gamekeeper 
replied, “ Often.” This seemed hopeful, and, as he hailed from the 
wildest part of the Highlands, not improbable. But more particular 
inquiry brought out that he meant the sand-marten. And there is 
reason to fear that is well-nigh the only marten Scotland boasts. 

The last of the four is the mildest and most inoffensive. But 
perhaps he owes his comparative commonness less to his amiable 
qualities than to his night habits, and to his deep lair by day. Whereas 
inquiries after the wild-cat, polecat, and marten were met on every 
hand by a disappointing ‘“‘ No,” “ Extinct,” “ Doubtful,” the badger 
was reported as common from all the highland districts, and even as 
very rare from lowland and less promising counties. Still he is on 
the way to extinction like the rest, only a little further from the end. 

The laws on behalf of those forms which have no sporting 
significance, and are of no commercial value, need amending. One 
glances with interest over “The Wild Birds Protection Act,” and 
rejoices to see a powerful arm raised on behalf of some feathered 
friend. One recognises in it a somewhat tardy assertion of the 
nation’s interest and property in these creatures. The weaknesses 
are that any should be excepted ; and that the protection to rare 
forms should not be extended throughout the year. But is not this 
care of birds, even were it more thorough than it is, in many cases a 
mere sentimental fad? Such dainty creatures are never likely to 
want an argument in their favour, or an advocate to make use of it. 

The same fair play should be extended to mammals also. The 
same fiat should go forth on behalf of the four-footed denizens of 
the earth. And the present protest is raised against the wanton 
destruction of our native tiger, the wild-cat, our native bear, as it 
is sometimes called, the badger, and those grand weasels, the pole- 
cat and the marten. J. H. CRAWFORD. 
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FREAKS AND FANCIES OF 
MEMORY. 


HE story was told the other day of Whittier, the deceased Ameri- 

can poet, having applauded at a public meeting the quotation of 
some of his own verses, in complete forgetfulness of the fact that he 
had written them himself. But this is as nothing compared with the 
remarkable instances of cerebral eccentricity that have been recorded 
at various times. by physicians and others. The study of memory, 
especially in relation to age, is indeed exceedingly interesting, besides 
being of some practical as well as philosophical importance. As 
Dr. Richardson has remarked, it bears on the value of observed facts 
and phenomena at different stages of life. There are thousands of 
persons who could give no evidence worthy of credence respecting 
sayings and events of to-day, who could yet give the most accurate 
and reliable evidence about sayings and events of fifty years ago ; and, 
if sympathies change with memories, there is an explanation clear 
enough why, with age, likes and dislikes should undergo the 
astonishing modifications we so often witness. 

The most curious incidents connected with memory are, of 
course, its entire Japse ; and such cases are not by any means so infre- 
quent as is generally supposed. It is startling enough, no doubt, to 
hear a fellow-creature asking another fellow-creature to tell him who 
he is, but such things have actually happened. Indeed, it was only 
last year that a case of the kind was engaging the attention of Mel- 
bourne physicians. A young man, about thirty years of age, called 
at the police barracks and demanded to be informed as to his own 
identity. At first it was thought that the man was a lunatic ; but it 
soon became evident that his statement as to his memory having 
failed him was perfectly genuine. He was taken into custody and 
kept in Melbourne Gaol, where he was the object of much attention 
and curiosity on the part of physicians and warders. He persisted 
in the declaration that he did not remember anything before the 
day on which he visited the police barracks, and several medical 
men expressed. their belief in his statement, attributing his lack of 
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memory to masked epilepsy. Curiously enough, the man ultimately 
recovered his “senses” through the music of the gaol Sunday 
service. One morning he was observed listening intently to the 
singing. He was questioned about it, and said, “I seem to have 
heard that before somewhere. What is it?” He did not un- 
derstand when told it was music, but at the close of the service 
Dr. Shields took him up to the organ, and having shown him that 
the sounds he had heard were produced by fingering the keys, seated 
him in front of the instrument. The man struck several notes unin- 
telligibly, and then a chord or two in harmony, and in an instant, 
with a look of pleasure, he commenced a selection from “The 
Creation,” which he played correctly, and well. He used the 
stops, and showed that he was familiar with the instrument, and in 
this way, as already indicated, he gradually recovered his loss of 
memory. 

Such protracted cases as this are not very common, but instances 
of a temporary loss of identity could be quoted without number. 
The late Dr. Spring, of New York, it is told, was once observed by 
one of his parishioners to be standing vacantly gazing outside the 
Post Office. The parishioner went up to him and said, “ How do 
you do, Dr. Spring? I’m glad to see you.” To which the doctor 
replied, “ Ah! ¢haf’s what Iam. Iam very thankful to have met 
you, sir, for I have a letter in the Post Office addressed to myself, 
but I could not get it because I could not remember my name. Now 
I can go in and get it.” On a par with this is the anecdote told 
of Dr. Duncan, the great Scottish theologian and Oriental scholar. 
Having to preach in a church near Aberdeen, he set off one Sunday 
morning to walk to the place. Slowly moving along, he quickly got 
into the seventh heaven of mental exaltation, and time, space, and 
matter fell from him like garments. Reaching the church and seeing 
people entering, it occurred to him to be a,very proper thing to 
engage in public worship. Going up to the elder at the plate, he 
inquired who was to preach, and only “came to himself” when he 
was told that the preacher was to be “ Mr. Duncan, from Aberdeen.” 
One is at first inclined to doubt the authenticity of such anecdotes, 
but the present writer is ready to believe anything of the kind 
since an absent-minded friend of his own returned home—after per- 
forming part of his journey by rail—to ask where he was going! 

The most striking cases of lapsed memory are, however, to be 
found in persons who have had a severe illness, or are temporarily 
diseased mentally. The more common form of the malady, too, is 
the forgetting of every incident of the past save one, on which the 
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morbid mind never ceases to harp. A very pathetic case of the kind 
is recorded in Beck’s “ Medical Jurisprudence.” It is that of a 
young clergyman who was accidentally shot in the forehead by a 
friend just two days before his marriage was to have taken place. 
For a long time his life was despaired of. He recovered, but his 
mental faculties had become impaired. He remembered nothing 
but the idea of the approaching marriage. Everything was absorbed 
in that one recollection: his whole conversation related to the pre- 
paration for the event. He would never speak on any other sub- 
ject ; it was always within two days of his wedding. Years went on, 
youth passed away, and still in a couple of days more his marriage 
would take place. In this condition the unfortunate man reached 
his eightieth year, and no doubt sank into the grave with the one 
life-long idea as the last thought of his mind. 

Another touching story of the kind is told by Dr. Nevins in his 
“ Disorders of the Brain.” A patient of his, a young lady engaged 
to be married, was often visited by her intended husband by the 
stage-coach which passed within a mile or two of her house. One 
day she went to meet him, and found, instead, an old friend, who 
brought the news of his sudden death. The lady uttered a terrible 
scream, “ He is dead!” and then all consciousness of her misfortune 
ceased. Day by day for fifty years did this poor creature, in all 
seasons, journey to the spot where she expected to see her lover 
alight from the coach: and day by day she uttered in a plaintive 
tone, “ He is not come yet. I will return to-morrow.” As has been 
truly remarked, it would be impossible to think of anything sadder or 
more pathetic than this romance from a doctor’s note-book. 

Some of the instances of alcoholic trance, involving loss ot 
memory, cited by Dr. Usher, are so marvellous as almost to transcend 
belief. Thus, we have the case of a man, a moderate wine-drinker, 
who, to drive away a fit of the “blues,” one day drank some 
champagne, and felt much better. From this moment his memory 
became confused, and when a couple of weeks later he recovered, he 
found he had married a French lady and was on his bridal trip ! 
Except that during the whole of this time he drank steadily of 
champagne and showed a tendency to fall asleep whenever his 
surroundings became dull, nothing unusual was noticed in his 
behaviour ; yet of the marriage itself, or of the events connected 
with it, he professed afterwards to have no memory whatever, an 
assertion which was confirmed by subsequent occurrences. This is 
but one of many similar instances, and it is, therefore, probable 
enough that many crimes for which the law has meted out its 
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punishment may have been committed in such a trance-like 
condition. 

A doctor tells of being once called in to see a dying man who 
was advanced in life. He was muttering something strangely—“ all 
about Monday,” as the nurse remarked. The doctor listened 
attentively, and soon caught the words repeated many times: “O 
Jesu, Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis.” The 
physician thereupon observed to his professional brother, whom he 
had called to meet in consultation, ‘ He is saying part of a Romish 
litany. He is a Roman Catholic.” “Impossible,” rejoined the 
other ; ‘‘I have known him for thirty years, and he has been a man of 
the freest thought, good in every way, but allied to no creed what- 
ever, and quite opposed to the Roman Catholic faith.” “That may 
be,” was the reply, “but in his early life, I warrant you, he was 
brought up in that faith, and learned its services.” On inquiry being 
made this conjecture proved to be entirely correct. In the first five 
years of his life the patient had been trained in the Catholic 
ceremonial, since which time he had come under influences that had 
changed the whole tenor of his thoughts. Yet, here was memory 
asserting itself, as it were, against mind, and bringing back an early 
phase of existence which, in a state of physical vigour, the patient 
would have regarded with something like antipathy. 

Another very strange freak of memory of the same kind has 
been recorded for us by Coleridge. In a Roman Catholic town in 
Germany a young woman who could neither read nor write was 
seized with a fever, and was declared by the priests to be possessed 
of a devil, because she was heard talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
Whole sheets of her ravings were written out, and were found to 
consist of sentences intelligible in themselves, but having no con- 
nection with one another. Of her Hebrew sayings only one or two 
could be traced to the Bible, and most seemed to be in the 
Rabbinical dialect. Anything like a trick was out of the question, 
for the woman was a simple creature, and there was no doubt about 
the fever. It was long before any explanation, save the absurd one of 
demoniacal possession, could be obtained. At last the mystery was 
solved by a physician to whom it occurred to trace the girl’s history, 
and who, after much trouble, discovered that, at the age of nine, she 
had been charitably adopted by an old Protestant pastor, a great 
Hebrew scholar, in whose house she lived till his death. On further 
inquiry it appeared that it had been the old man’s custom for years 
to walk up and down a passage of his house, into which the kitchen 
opened, and to read to himself with a loud voice out of his books: 
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The volumes were ransacked, and among them were found several 
of the Greek and Latin Fathers, and a collection of Rabbinical 
writings. In these works so many of the passages taken down at the 
young woman’s bedside were identified that no reasonable doubt 
could exist as to their source. 

It would thus seem to be at the very entrance of the Valley of 
the Shadow that memory plays some of its strangest tricks. Goethe 
told Eckermann that he once knew an old man who in his very last 
moments began to recite beautiful Greek sentences. These he had as 
a boy been required to learn for a special purpose, but not for fifty 
years at least had he uttered them. They were there in his memory 
all the same, and some unexplainable cerebral action suddenly gave 
them form and expression. A dying peasant was heard by Dr. 
Steinbeck to pray in Greek and Hebrew. Questioned about it when 
conscious, he said that when a boy he had often heard the parish 
priest use the same words, but did not know anything of their 
meaning. 

In some cases where the functions of memory are temporarily 
suspended they resume at the very point where they were deprived 
of power. A physician tells the story of a lady who was seized with 
apoplexy while having a game of cards. She remained unconscious 
from ‘Thursday until the following Sunday, and when she spoke the 
first words she uttered were, “ What is trumps?” Still more curious 
is a case recorded by Dr. Pritchard. A man was engaged in splitting 
wood with a mallet and wedge. Previous to going home in the 
evening he hid his tools in a hollow tree, and told his sons at night 
to go forthem inthe morning. But the same night he became insane. 
Several years afterwards his reason suddenly returned, and his first 
question was whether his sons had brought home the tools. They 
told him they had not been able to find them ; whereupon he rose, 
went to the place where he had been working years before, and took 
out of their hiding-place all that was left of the tools—the iron parts, 
for the wood had mouldered away. 

A very curious case of lapse of memory was that of Linnzus, who, 
in his old age, was delighted by the reading of his own works, without 
recognising them. And then there is the strange story of how Sir 
Walter Scott, producing ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor ” during illness, 
was afterwards found to have forgotten entirely what he had thus 
created. According to James Ballantyne, “The book was written 
and published before Mr, Scott was able to rise from his bed; and 
he assured me, when it was first put into his hands in a complete 
shape, that he did not recollect a single incident, character, or conver- 
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sation it contained. The original incidents of the story, which he had 
known from boyhood, he still remembered ; but he knew no more 
about the story he had written than he did before he began to write 
or even think about writing it.” These facts are corroborated by Mr. 
Lockhart, Sir Walter’s son-in-law and biographer, so that they are 
placed beyond question. 

The poet Beattie, the author of “The Minstrel,” records the case 
of a gentleman who, falling suddenly and recovering, found that all 
recollection of four years previous to the attack had vanished. He 
was obliged, we are told, to go to the public journals of the forgotten 
years for information about the passing events of these years, and 
although, of course, he had once been perfectly familiar with the 
events in question, he read of them now with interest and surprise. 
Beattie also tells of a gentleman who, after a blow on the head, 
found that he had lost his knowledge of Greek. Nothing is better 
known than the fact that a sudden blow may as suddenly obliterate 
all recollection. By a fall from his horse a learned English gentle- 
man received an injury to his head. He recovered, but his learning 
had vanished so completely that he had actually to begin his educa- 
tion with the alphabet! Sir Henry Holland has told of how he 
once suffered a partial loss of memory. He says: “I descended 
on the same day two very deep mines in the Hartz mountains, 
remaining some hours underground in each. While in the second 
mine, exhausted both from fatigue and inanition, I felt the utter 
impossibility of talking longer with the German inspector who accom. 
panied me. Every German word and phrase deserted me, and it 
was not till I had taken food and wine, and had been for some 
time at rest, that I regained them.” 

Sir Astley Cooper relates the case of a soldier who, having been 
wounded in the head, fell into a long stupefaction, until he was re- 
stored to speech by an operation in the hospital. When he did 
speak, it was in a language which no one in the hospital under- 
stood. By-and-by a Welshwoman was brought in for treatment, 
and she at once recognised the language of the sick soldier to be 
her own tongue. The man had not been in Wales for thirty years, 
yet here he was speaking his own long-forgotten language fluently, 
and not only so, but was unable to recollect any other. Nor was 
this the only curious thing about the case ; for, when the soldier 
recovered, his English came back to him, and his Welsh was 
once more forgotten. 

An Aberdeen physician relates the case of a girl who was subject 
to somnambulism, which is not without interest. During these attacks 
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she would converse with bystanders and answer all their questions. 
“ At one time she went through the whole baptismal service of the 
Episcopal Church. On awakening she had no recollection of what 
had occurred, but on falling into it again she would talk over all that 
had been said. At another time, while in a somnambulistic state, she 
was taken to church, where she appeared to join in the service with 
great devotion. She would become much affected and shed tears at 
some passages. When restored to the waking condition she had not 
the faintest recollection of the circumstances, and in the following 
attack would give the most vivid description of all that had taken 
place. She would give a full account of everything, repeating 
verbatim the passages at which she shed tears.” This girl appeared, 
in short, to have two memories, one for the waking state and another 
for the sleep mysterious. 
Of remarkable feats of memory there are enough and to spare, 
some of them being exceedingly doubtful as to authenticity. An 
Englishman once presented himself to Frederick the Great, and in- 
formed him that he was possessed of such a retentive memory that 
he could remember, word for word, any speech or treatise of con- 
siderable length after once hearing or reading it. The king at once 
decided to put him to the test, and the result was somewhat amusing. 
It so happened that Voltaire had just been announced as a visitor, 
and as he was going to read a copy of verses which he had recently 
written, Frederick looked upon it as a favourable opportunity for 
proving the truth of the man’s assertion. He therefore concealed 
the Englishman in a closet, and commanded him to remember every 
word he heard during his confinement. The poet read his verses, 
but the king listened with apparent coolness, and at the end charged 
Voltaire with attempting to pass off the verses of another as his own. 
Of course, the author was indignant, asserting that he had only that 
day finished the composition of the lines he had just read. “ Well,” 
replied the king, “I have just seen an Englishman who has repeated 
them to me as his own writing ;” and he thereupon directed the 
man in hiding to come forth and recite the lines. This he did with- 
out the variation of a single word. The performance naturally threw 
Voltaire into a passion, and led him to declare that the gentleman 
must have dealings with the Evil One. At length, however, the 
king let him into the secret, and dismissed the Englishman with a 
suitable reward for the amusement he had caused by the aid of his 
extraordinary memory. 
We are told of La Croze that after listening to twelve verses in as 
many different languages, he could not on'y repeat them in the order 
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in which he had heard them, but could also transpose them. Scaliger, 
too, was proud of his memory, and he became so thoroughly 
acquainted with one Latin work that he undertook to repeat any 
passage with a dagger at his breast, which was to be used against him 
in the event of the slightest failure of his memory. Such stories as 
these should, however, be taken with the proverbial grain of salt. 


J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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THE REALISM OF BALZAC. 


ITHOUT a certain catholicity of taste it is useless to even 
approach the works of Honoré de Balzac—works whose 
chief attraction lies not in their literary but in their human quality, in 
which the universal man is the great centre-piece, and the problems 
of existence the all-pervading ground-motive. For Vice is there, 
and Virtue is there, though even when existing side by side they are 
never confounded. Nor are the wicked always punished, but im- 
mutable law reigns, and even in the gloom of an unsuccessful life 
good deeds and noble aspirations shine like the stars over the forest. 
Our author realises that every human being is a mixed creation, 
that there is some good and some bad in most people, and that 
the perfect hero and the perfect villain are rarely met with ; that 
some people have morals without principles, and others principles 
without morals. The duty he has laid upon himself is that of dis- 
criminatingly studying life, within certain limits, as he finds it ; of 
exposing, in all sincerity, its weaknesses and imperfections, its 
evil and its ugliness, but also its beauty and its nobility. Life he 
recognises to have a meaning, and he would also have it with a 
recognised purpose. His realism is simply a protest against con- 
ceit and artificiality and conventional morality. In a word, with a 
conceit which is largely justified by the results obtained, his aim 
was to make his work a mirror of the manners, the occupations, 
the spirit, and the society of his day ; a work so huge, so vast, so 
monumental in its scope and character, that our imagination quails 
before the extraordinary mental vigour and intellectual energy which 
could first conceive and then so indomitably execute a scheme so 
complex. Yet we have a work withal overflowing with sound socio- 
logical and political maxims enforced by the most felicitous illustra- 
tions and epigrams, 

I am quite prepared to admit that, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Dickens, Balzac is not like any other writer. But where can we 
find the parallel of the “Iliad” of Homer, the “ Aneid” of Virgil, 
the tragedies of Racine, or the dramas of Shakespeare? “ After 
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Aeschylus,” says M. Schérer, “ came Shakespeare, after Dante came 
Goethe, and each gave voice to a new order of ideas, new modes of 
expression, new sentiments.” Each was the spokesman of his gene- 
ration, but the epochs marked by these giants are periods not of 
systematic revolt and defiance, but of ordinary evolution. They 
recast rather than repudiated their inheritance of tradition, and 
Balzac simply continued the train of thought which had found voice 
centuries earlier in the analytical ‘“‘ Canzoniere” of the scholarly 
Petrarch and the famous “ Decamerone” of the poetic Boccaccio, 
each according to the lights of his day. For whatever genius a 
writer may possess, whatever personal stamp his works may bear, he 
must, after all—and I say this with all due deference to those who 
maintain that the moral atmosphere is created by its literature—be 
largely governed by his surroundings, be more or less the product of 
his age and circumstances—as Thackeray makes Ethel Newcome 
say, “ We belong to our belongings.” And this is the ground taken 
by Balzac. He acknowledges its truth in posing as the mirror of 
the society of his day, and consecrating his literary activity to the 
reproduction of a complete picture of that society in all its varied 
phases. “Society,” says cynical Vautrin to de Rastignac, in “ Pére 
Goriot,” “is like Nature, it makes the man ; he develops according 
to the social centres in which he is placed, and circumstances change 
with the whims of civilisation.” A man receives the same education 
as his contemporaries, lives amidst the same ideas, is governed by 
the same slowly evolving sentiments, reads the same books, and so, 
when choosing his subjects, he takes those offered by the preoccupa- 
tions of his epoch. He is led by the taste of his day, and is, there- 
fore, only able to produce what is offered him by the state of 
society and literature at the time of writing. Previous works can 
only by their influence give a direction to that taste. 

Literature has been described as the holding up of a mirror to 
nature ; the reflection of human life and the expression of human 
character and human passion. And, after all, though circumstances 
may alter, human nature itself ever remains very much the same; 
and the fact that a book is founded on the broad basis of human 
nature will alone give it a permanent place in literature, and gain for 
its creator a pedestal in the gallery of the world’s immortals. 

‘Change dress and language, sky, landscape, and architecture, 
the outside aspect of people and things,” says George Sand, in her 
preface to “André,” “and you will find that at the bottorn of all this 
man is always the same; and woman more so, because of the tenacity 
of her instincts.” ‘The women of Venice, she found, told each other 
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just such stories as she had heard them tell at Nohant, and indulged 
in just such reflections and speculations as might have been 
begotten there. 

It is this human essence which constitutes the great charm of 
Balzac. His books are alive with human associations, with the 
interest of life, with the warmth and personality of their characters. 
For it was from personal contact with men and with the world, 
through struggles and misfortunes, that his remarkable knowledge had 
been gained. No man, says one writer, ever stood so long or so 
hopelessly at the foot of the ladder of fame. At times, perhaps, his 
attention—one might even say devotion—to accessories proves some- 
what wearisome, but ere long we discover that what frequently 
appear to us, at first, unnecessary digressions are really only the 
excuse for some marvellously sagacious reflections on human nature, 
the expression of a wonderful psychological insight into life. Indeed, 
so keen is his analytical pen that Taine has described him as, “ with 
Shakespeare and St. Simon, the greatest storehouse of documents on 
human nature we possess.” 

One respect in which his knowledge of the world is exemplified 
is the skilful manner in which, with each new story, a fresh locality 
is chosen in which to lay the scene, thus arousing a special interest 
in the work in special places ; and, although most of his books were 
written either at Paris, Angouléme, or Saché, all the spots, all the 
town and country places, chosen as the scenes of his stories were 
carefully visited, in order that he might be able to describe them with 
the greatest accuracy. Every feature of a district, of a house, the 
smallest details of the furniture and of the appearance of the dramatis 
persone are reproduced with photographic minuteness, a loving 
lingering over the least significant accessories. And in this respect 
Balzac has left his trace, a permanent influence, on literature. 
Hitherto accessories had been considered of relatively no importance. 
Details were of no account in the exsemd/e of the Romanticist ; they 
are an essential part of the picture of the Realist ; and though critics 
disagree with regard to the literary merits of Balzac’s novels, on this 
point they are at least at one—that in the quality of intense realisa- 
tion of actors and scenery he stands unique. The Maison Vauquer, 
“whose very atmosphere appears to be tainted. with misfortune,” the 
Crétin village, the cheerless abode and neglected garden of the miser 
Grandet, become as familiar to the reader as though he had himself 
been there. He can almost see the old man, in his pretentiously 
chill abode, doling out the necessaries of life to the household ounce 
by ounce; the keen, close-fisted, avaricious man of the world, his 
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iron nature ill-concealed beneath an outward veneer of unctuous 
softness, apparently heedless, but in reality ever careful, of what 
his neighbours think ; economising in everything, even in speech 
and movement; methodical to a degree. One of that old school of 
routine in whose establishments fires are lit for the first time on 
November 1 and dispensed with on March 31, regardless alike of the 
chills of an early spring or of those of a wintry autumn. And side 
by side with her parsimonious and exacting master stands big Nanon, 
with her simple heart and hound-like faithfulness. One finds no 
effort necessary to assist at the party given in honour of Eugénie’s 
twenty-third birthday in the old gray room dimly lighted by two 
tallow candles, or to distinguish between the rivalries of the rusty 
little lawyer Cruchct and that superlative youth Adolphe des Grassins 
and their respective relations, whilst the cunning old cooper, aided 
by his diplomatic stutter, plays his own game and makes his own 
calculations in the background. 

We follow the pathetic and withal proud figure of the Pére Goriot, 
“the foolish, fond old man,” pursued by his passionate fatherhood 
from floor to floor of Maman Vauquer’s musty pension in the 
Quartier Latin, until little by little he has denuded himself of every 
possession and every comfort, and with de Rastignac—who, in 
the course of the comedy, becomes Prime Minister of France— 
and the good-hearted “medical” Bianchon, we watch the last 
struggles of this modern King Lear in the miserable attic which is 
his last refuge. We listen with the same de Rastignac, beside the 
weather-beaten Cupid in the neglected garden behind the Pension, 
to the specious oratory of the escaped convict Vautrin. We are one 
with General de Montriveau in the remote island cathedral, when he 
hears and sees for the last time the woman he has sought throughout 
Europe—found at last only to be lost again for ever. We stand with 
the practical and strong-minded Dr. Benassis in the wretched cottage 
of the dying Crétin ; we walk in the market-place with the self-centred 
citizens of Guerande, still sunk in medizval sleep ; or watch in the 
laboratory of the alchemist Claés, without the slightest strain, every 
detail of the scene is so clearly presented to the mind’s eye. So 
careful is the author in working out the most insignificant details, 
that it is said his story of “César Birotteau” has been quoted in 
French law courts in illustration of the law of bankruptcy. His 
knowledge of finance is equally remarkable, but this might have 
been due to his own condition of chronic insolvency; and to this 
ever present difficulty of making extremes meet we may also 
attribute the great part money plays in so many of his stories. ‘ The 
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modern god,” as he calls it in * Eugénie Grandet,” “ the only one in 
whom faith is preserved. Who sways the law, politics, and morals? 
Where is the man without desire, and what social desire can be 
gratified without money?” - Gold is his deus ex machina. It is 
everywhere. In “Les Célibataires,” “Le Bal de Sceaux,” “César 
Birotteau,” “ Eugénie Grandet,” “La Recherche de lAbsolu,” we 
find that inexhaustible treasure-house whence, like the genii of the 
** Arabian Nights,” he has the faculty of enriching his heroes. Un- 
expected inheritances, treasures of art, priceless pieces of furniture, 
remarkable inventions, all turn up at the opportune moment, and are 
showered on his impoverished heroes, Even the heartless Charles 
Grandet is not forgotten in his moment of necessity. And this is 
where Balzac differs so much from his more modern disciples. He 
seldom descends with his dramatis persone to the deepest depths of 
perdition to revel with them there. When matters have got suffi- 
ciently bad some fortunate coincidence usually happens, and the 
turning-point is reached. But, of course, this is not always the case, 
or the point of his moral would be lost. 

Still we must remember that Balzac was nothing if not original. 
Everywhere one is struck by his individuality of thought and expres- 
sion. He does not, like other people, say he has seen Rome from 
end to end, but “I have seen Rome from A to Z.” Or, again, when 
wishing to remind his nieces that he has not heard from them for 
‘some time, he writes to his sister: “A thousand good wishes to you 
and your dumb daughters.” Everywhere we notice his independence 
of schools and current traditions, his personal point of view, his pre- 
occupation with an object as he perceives it. And did not Goethe 
say that every Frenchman who dared to think differently from his 
fellows was a hero? 

A good instance of Balzac’s method may be found in the short 
and thrilling “ Episode sous la Terreur,” so familiar to us from its 
many services rendered to British periodicals, and which he culled 
from Samson, the chief headsman of Paris under “The Terror.” 
Possessed by a strange desire to see this dread official, and ascertain 
the thoughts and preoccupations of a man whose whole soul must, 
he thought, have been overburdened with the recollections of so 
many awful tragedies ; anxious to know the effect his terrible calling, 
his miserable mode of livelihood, had on him, he contrived with 
much difficulty, through the medium of M. Appert, the Inspector- 
General of Prisons, to arrange for an interview. It was a kind of 
study peculiarly attractive to the Apostle of Realism. Calling by 
appointment one day on his friend, Balzac found himself in the 
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presence of a stranger, a very pale man with a serious air and noble 
face. The manners, language, evident culture and intelligence of the 
stranger led the author to take him for some learned man, moved 
by the same interest and curiosity as himself. The stranger was 
Samson. Warned by M. Appert, Balzac carefully repressed all sign 
of surprise or repulsion, and skilfully turning the conversation to sub- 
jects of personal interest, the novelist was ultimately successful in 
gaining the headsman’s confidence. In vivid colours Samson gave 
him a harrowing description of the sufferings and miseries of his 
wretched life. Himself a Royalist, the death of Louis XVI. and his 
unfortunate consort had left the executioner with all the terrors and 
remorse of a criminal. Since those hideous days he had known no 
peace, despite the expiatory Mass which he had caused to be said 
for the king the morning after the execution, and which was pro- 
bably the only one celebrated in Paris on that day. 

The “ Episode” and the “ Passion dans le Désert ”—which was 
founded on a story related to the author by a celebrated lion-tamer 
of the day—with two other short stories, “ L’Illustre Gaudissart,” a 
clever skit on the commercial traveller, and the weird, Poe-like 
“Hidden Masterpiece,” are published in the same volume with the 
“ Duchesse de Langeais.” This latter, the principal story of the 
volume, is told with power and with pathos. It is the tale of a woman 
with high ideals and noble sentiments, the victim of the society in 
which she lived. And if to us and in our day many of the incidents. 
seem more than improbable, we know that in that day they were not 
considered extraordinary. In fact, replying to the challenge of a 
friendly critic—the mysterious Louise of his letters—who accused him 
of drawing portraits of great ladies without knowledge of originals, he 
retorted : “Say what you like about the Duchesse de Langeais, your 
criticisms do not affect me ; but a lady,' both illustrious and fashion- 
able, whom you may perhaps also know, has approved everything 
and corrected everything like a Royal censor. I am safe under the 
shadow of her shawl.” As a matter of fact it is in his pictures of 
womankind that Balzac is considered to have scored his greatest 
successes. It has been said that women are the keystone of his 
great social history ; that if the men were to be taken out there would 
be great gaps and fissures, but if the women were taken out the 
whole fabric would collapse. They are to him what his Tenth 
Legion was to Cesar. He is never weary of impressing [upon us. 
the great part they play in the world. He appears to hold the same 
views as Madame de Tencin in her famous advice to Marmontel : 


1 The Duchesse de Castries, 
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“By means of women,” she said, “ you can do all that you want to 
do with men, for men are too much absorbed in their own interests 
to take care of yours. Instead of which, women think about them if 
it be only from idleness. Talk to your woman-friend some evening 
of what is troubling you ; the next day you find her at her wheel 
or her tapestry-work thinking and scheming in her own mind how 
to serve you.” And this is practically the same advice as Madame 
de Beaustant gives to her young kinsman as the philosopher’s stone 
of social success. 

Balzac has drawn great numbers of women who are nobly pure 
in intention, but he does not always act the preux chevalier. If he 
recognises that women are absurdly superior to men in their morals, 
he is not slow to point out the distinctly stricter and more definite 
principles which men possess. Women, he would have us believe, 
seldom value the truth for its own sake, but for some personal use 
they can make of it. Indeed, he finds the whole spring of their 
actions in personal motive. His grandes dames are, of course, all 
beautiful and attractive, for he was only too well aware of the sway 
woman’s beauty, as a merely physical attribute, has always exercised, 
ever since the world began, over man and his destinies. “She likes 
to have a circle of admirers, to receive the devotion of talent and 
genius,” says Vautrin tode Rastignac, “but, after all, her only real care 
is how she herself looks.” And this opinion is borne out in another 
place, where we find a lament that “a mind whose qualities had 
done work for the world was now contracted to the limits of a 
lady’s boudoir.” ! 

It has frequently been objected in the case of Balzac, as in that 
of Rossetti and many other famous writers, that the flavour of 
immorality which is to be found in certain of his novels renders him 
unfit for general reading. Yet one can find few novels in the English 
language of a more healthily stimulating tone than “ L’Envers de 
PHistoire Contemporaine,” and in the whole range of fiction one 
comes across few nobler or greater characters than Madame de la 
Chanterie and the domhomme Alain in that book. At the same time 
it must be remembered that in the times and society which 
form the basis of his marvellous stories a tone prevailed which runs 


1 It is not a far cry to find here the inspiration of Disraeli’s famous phrase in 
his great Slough speech, of May 1858. When referring to the frequent appearance 
of the Editor of the Zizmes at Lady Palmerston’s receptions, the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer declared that ‘‘ leading organs now are place-hunters of the 
cabal, and the once stern guardians of popular rights simper in the enervating 
atmosphere of gilded saloons” (vide Gentleman’s Magazine for March 1894). 
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decidedly counter to our ideas of propriety in the present day, and 
to endeavour to estimate the worth of Balzac’s work regardless of 
the characteristics of his country and his day, would be as foolish 
as to chide Homer for being ignorant of the existence of America. 
“Other times, other manners,” runs an old proverb ; and indeed it 
was onlya very short time ago Mr. Gladstone told the citizens of 
Liverpool that even he remembered the days when Parliamentary 
candidates based their appeals to the suffrages of the people on their 
support of the slave trade ; praying for their return on this ground, in 
the names of their families, of their country, and even of religion. 
Here, in itself, is a marvellous witness of the changes which in recent 
years have occurred in the general estimate of human freedom and 
social morality. To peer into an author’s work as if we were 
examining a clause in a new Parliamentary Bill or a new treaty, or 
cross-examining a witness before a jury, is absurd. We must keep 
his object in view, we must keep his audience in view, and remember 
that many things would appear quite natural to them which would 
appear very dubious to us. The times themselves were responsible 
for Balzac’s works, not his works for the times, even as the wave 
produces the bubble, not the bubble the wave ; and the race the hero, 
not the herothe race. His portraits and his surroundings as revealed 
to us in his books are generally fair and candid. The Stoic, with 
his leading doctrine of “ Do,” is just as much in evidence as the 
Epicurean with his constant watchward of “Be.” He paints the 
world he lived in as it was, not as it might have been. If it 
was not a good world the fault did not lie with him. Its 
virtues he praises and its vices he condemns, and if he is 
to show that corruption of the body inevitably follows corrup- 
tion of the mind he can hardly ignore the dark corners of life. 
Because one passes misery and huinan ruin by without seeing it 
through one’s carriage windows, their existence, even in these days 
of advanced civilisation, is none the less real. I am quite well aware 
there are those who maintain that excellence which satisfies no stan- 
dard but that of faithful imitation is a barren excellence. But one 
cannot leave behind a memorial of one’s times based wholly on 
illusion, and the intellectual aspiration and ideal of a people is not 
embodied in its literature, that is the mission of its art. 

“The sole business of the writer is to make the reader reflect,” 
George Sand once said; and if such be the true mission of an author, 
our obligation is surely equally great to the one who tells us what to 
avoid as to him who advises us what we should do; to the social 
historian like Balzac, with his experience, as to the Romanticist with 
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his ideals. The writer who points out the defects of our qualities, 
as some one has well said, and who provokes serious meditation, has 
surely the most claim to be called a moralist. To Balzac, then, we 
must at least be grateful for pointing out to us the influence every 
human soul exercises on its surroundings, on its day, aye, even on its 
generation. And withal he has shown us human beings in a human 
world, for his characters are living people drawn by the hand of 
genius. Like those of his only rival, we recognise them at once, and 
we never forget them. We see what life meant to them, we can 
compare their experiences, great and small, with our own, and we 
note the many wasted opportunities men have to lament. More- 
over, he has proved to us that Realism does not consist of a collec- 
tion of sufficiently disagreeable and vulgar facts linked together by 
a chain of pessimistic and discouraging views and dénouements, and 
disclosing a society and humanity without form and void. We do 
not altogether object to be taken to a hospital and made to witness 
amputations and other operations when this is essential to a develop- 
ment of character and the enforcement of a truth. Weare prepared, 
for a purpose, to enter the squalid dens of the city, or become 
acquainted with the sordid and brutal existence of vulgar country 
hovels ; but we must be led by a master, not by any ’prentice hand, 
for the company of an unrefined and commonplace writer is worse 
than the worst things he can depict. And, after all, are not our 
human surroundings, our speculations on the future, our surveys of 
the past, our relations one to another, social problems of all kinds, 
legitimate subjects of fiction? A true literature cannot be always 
sparkling and gay, for ever shun and ignore the dark and the sorrow- 
ful. Much the larger number of the great chefs-d’euvre of literature, 
of whatever period, exhibit life in its sadder phases, careless of the 
emotions with which the reader is left. Look, for instance, at the 
“Tliad ” and the “ Aineid,” the masterpieces of Shakespeare and of 
Molitre, or the best works of Hawthorne or of Dickens: As a 
recent writer has well said, “ No other part of literature has proved 
so perishable as the fun.” And so it is with the “Comédie 
Humaine.” ‘The types, again, are not conventional types, for con- 
ventionality irritated the author’s sense of individuality, but life is 
there as it appeared to him—in all the sadness of reality, in all the 
horror of its inevitable fatality, or sometimes in all the ferocity of its 
grossness or its weakness. His diagnosis of the evils of his time is as. 
searching as it is fearless, and yet exhibiting neither the pessimism 
of Ibsen nor the moral squalor of Zola, with his gospel of sordid 
facts unrelieved by any spiritual aspiration. In his faculty of seizing. 
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and rendering the smallest as well as the most significant traits, Balzac 
is incomparable. Everything that struck him was carefully noted 
down in his “ Larder,” as he called the large note-book which was 
his constant companion. Even in the most desolate places he found 
a fountain springing. “I do not invent human nature,” he once 
said to his sister, ‘I observe it in times past and in the present, and 
T endeavour to show it as it really is.” It was not the world of our 
ideals, but that of our senses which he sought and painted. All the 
names for his characters were found in the course of his daily walks. 
Only those, he used to say, which had belonged to real people 
endued the personages of a book with vitality. And these person- 
ages were no mere fancy sketches. Madame de Surrville, his sister, 
tells us that he would actually go and read his descriptions to the 
very persons who had stood for the originals, and when once asked 
if he had no fear of the portrait being recognised, he sagely replied : 
“Do you imagine that anyone knows what he really is? If some 
literary Van Dyck were to paint my portrait, I should in all likelihood 
look at my own image as though it were some stranger.” 

Thus it is that to the stranger in Saumur the dwelling of Eugénie 
Grandet is still pointed out by the proud townspeople. In Douai it 
is that of the alchemist Claés. In one way or another the story of 
Claés is familiar to most of us. The subject is one which has become 
almost classical. Like many of Balzac’s novels, “* La Recherche de 
YAbsolu ” (published in 1834) contains many statements at which 
we might easily cavil. But these are entirely forgotten in the interest 
of the story, whilst we follow the highly-favoured youth as, in Paris, 
he traverses the famous salons of a famous epoch ; or, through his 
studies under the celebrated chemist Lavoisier, to his withdrawal 
from the whirlpool of society in order to marry Mademoiselle de 
Tenninck, and his return to the beautiful old house at Douai. His 
life is happy, but gradually a change comes over him ; his manner 
and habits alter, a new passion takes possession of him, and he 
recommences his studies in chemistry with renewed ardour. A 
conversation with a Polish officer finally launches him on the 
“ Recherche de l’Absolu,” or the search after the philosopher’s stone. 
Everything is given up or neglected for the all-absorbing work. 
The smoke of his crucible devours all, and his delusions rapidly 
bring his family to the verge of destitution. His wife, hopelessly 
hoping for a return of the old days, dies at last of a broken heart. 
Claés himself becomes the prey to an insatiable desire. A raging, 
palpitating fever of greedy credulity enthrals him. In order to drag 
him away from the fatal crucible which has made such sad havoc 
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with the family happiness and patrimony, his daughter—the fairy of. 
the lamp in this case—obtains for him a Government appointment in 
an out-of-the-way place in Brittany. But itis of noavail. The 
victim cannot escape from the chains he has forged for himself. 
Many a time we turn away with impatience from the man, and call 
him a fool; but, as with all Balzac’s better works, only to return 
again, forced to follow to the end, until, just as the long-sought secret 
is discovered, the alchemist is struck down by paralysis and dies— 
the victim of his mis-devotion to science—making frantic but fruit- 
less efforts to communicate his discovery to his much-wronged family. 
| “ Revolutions,” as the author wisely says elsewhere, “trouble only 
the interests of mankind, but one passion can uproot every other 
1 feeling in the heart of a man.” 

l In his pages we find characters moved by the most sordid, selfish, 
! and the basest of passions, as well as by the best of virtues. Could 
I anything, for instance, exceed the beautiful fidelity of “ big Nanon,” 
i; or the notary Chesnel ; the simplicity of Eugénie Grandet, the 
| devotion of Madame Birotteau, of Popinot, of Marguerite Claés ; 
the commercial probity of Cesar Birotteau, the unselfishness of 
Cousin Pons, and a host of other kindly worthies? But, on the 
H) other hand, he maintains that for a writer who proposes seriously to 
illustrate the human soul there is no absolutely forbidden ground. 
/ “Tt is hard,” says Henry James, “to think of a virtue or a vice of 
i which he has not given some eminent embodiment.” For this 
q reason it is essential to read Balzac as a whole, in order to know 
} and understand him. And, indeed, this should be done in the 
f original to obtain a perfect knowledge, for, as Mr. Lowell has 
! admirably said, “Commonly we open a translation as the door of a 
4 house of mourning,” and with the French language, which Sir 
i} Frederick Pollock recently described as “the most exquisite instru- 
ment of human thought and exposition that has been fashioned since 
the Attic of Plato,” this is peculiarly so. 

i The merits of Balzac are immense, but naturally in such a 
stupendous work he has many faults. He has produced thistles 
as well as flowers, and for this reason it is impossible to judge 
him fairly by specimens. This, too, was what he himself most feared. 
“ People,” he says, “ obstinately refuse to look upon my work as a 
whole, in order to tear it to pieces in detail. My critics, in their 
false modesty, drop their eyes before certain characters who are just 
as true to life as the others, and who spring up in the society of the 
present time like an undergrowth which has been once cut down. 
There are vices in our own days as inallothers. Ihave not invented 
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the Marneffes, male or female, nor the Hulots, nor the Philippe 
Bridaus, who brush against everybody in the crowd of our old 
civilisation ; but let anyone point to a single page in which religious 
or family life is attacked.” 

But, criticise him as we will, it is impossible not to admire the 
depth of his insight, and the marvellous scope and comprehensive- 
ness of his genius. He has succeeded in leaving behind him a 
unique work in literature ; work with clear thoughts, definite aim, 
organic cohesion, and marked individuality; the reflection of 
human life, and the expression of human character and human 
passion. He may well be called the precursor of the evolution of 
imaginative literature towards simplicity and truth. “ A noble work,” 
he has toid us, “is the equal of a noble name ;” and if the work be 
great, how much greater must the workman be! Equality may, 
indeed, be a right, but no power on earth, in the presence of such 
giants, can convert it into a fact. He has left behind him his own 
epitaph : “ Content to leave all to Time, the Sovereign Justice,” and 
in the universal verdict his work finds its justification. Like the bow 
of Ulysses, which none could bend but he, is the perception of 
Balzac ; and, to again adapt Lowell’s words, even where the arrow 
goes astray, it sings as it flies, and one feels, with Shakespeare’s great 
contemporary Chapman, as if it were 

The shaft 


Shot at the sun by angry Hercules, 
And into splinters by the thunder broken. 


W. H. GLEADELL, 
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SOME CURIOSITIES OF 
WESTMINSTER. 


HE destruction of the records of the City of London by the 
Great Fire of 1666 renders the collection of Charters, deeds, 
and other documents possessed by the City of Westminster of unique 
value. In the pages of these archaic records the historian will find 
new lights for historical reading, the palzeographer facts never as yet 
thoroughly explained ; while the legal antiquary, the writer on manners 
and customs, and the student of antiquarian research cannot fail, from 
a careful perusal, to glean many useful and novel facts. 
There is not an Englishman living who may not trace the liberty 


he enjoys to the day when King John signed at Runnemede the 


Great Charter. How few remember that Magna Charta was barely 


‘saved from destruction on October 23, 1731, when the Cottonian and 


Royal Libraries at Westminster were burnt! The present shrivelled 
state of the document, the seal a mere shapeless lump of wax, tells not 
of age, but of the wonderful escape from annihilation this valuable 
historic relic then had. 

The history of the Political Capital of Great Britain has a world- 


-wide significance. At Westminster, History has been made, enacted, 


and judged ; the Constitution, of which we are all so proud, has there 
grown to be the model form of government, created by centuries of 
lawgivers ; our Kings have resided within its boundaries ; hence all 
details of local history have specific meaning. The earliest notice 
of the place on record is in the grant given by King Offa, the ruler 
of Mercia, under the Saxon Heptarchy, to St. Peter’s Church, of 
lands at Aldenham, county Herts. It is dated a.p. 785 :—“Iccirco ego 
Offa divina dispensante pietate monarchia Merciensis regni munitus 
pro amore omnipotentis Dei in memoria zterna dedi Sancto Petro 
et plebi Dei degenti in Torneia in loco terribili quod dicitur zt 
Westmunstur quandam partem terrz id est.. . .”. A wax model of 
the seal of King Offa was exhibited November 22, 1893, before the 
Society of Literature of Great Britain and Ireland. The impression 
shows the king’s bust in profile to the right, with crown or circlet, 
on which a floreated ornament is visible. 
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Next in chronological order comes the Charter of King Eadgar 
granting the privilege of Sanctuary to Thorney, March 15, a.p. 968 
for 969. Considering the fact that Westminster has always suffered, 
and still suffers, from what Dean Stanley termed most aptly its 
* unhappy privileges,” this Charter possesses a significant interest. 
It is signed “ Edgari inclyti et serenissimi Anglorum regis, Eduardi 
filii regis, Ethelredi fratris ejus;” then, “In nomine Christi ego 
Dunstanus,” the proud prelate of whom Saxon history tells much 
that is evil and little that is good, 12 Bishops, 11 Abbots, 9 Presbyters, 
8 Dukes, all affix their names to this Charter. The following extract 


may be of use: 


. . . . Et tanquam dicenti mihi domino, ‘a capite incipe,’ imprimis ecclesiam 
domini specialis, et patroni ac protectoris nostri beati Petri, que sita est in- loco 
terribili quz ab incolis Thorney nuncupatur: ab occidente scilicet urbis London ; 
quze olim est dominicz incarnationis anno sexcentesimo quarto, beati Ethelberti 
hortatu, primi Anglorum regis Christiani, destructo prius ibidem abominationi 
templo regum paganorum a Seberto predivite quondam subregulo London, 
nepote videlicet ipsius regis, constructa: Et non ab alio, sed ab ipso Sancto 
Petro apostolorum principe, in suum ipsius proprium honorem dedicata. Dehinc 
‘ ab Offa et Kenulpho regibus celeberrimis possessionum privilegiis et variis 
ornamentorum speciebus vehementer fuerit ditata: et in qua sedes regia, locus 
etiam consecrationis regum antiquitus erat. Hanc precepi ut studiosius restruerent 
et omnes possessiones ejus readunarent. Cognoscat ergo magnitudo seu utilitas vestra 
quoniam determinamus, et in perpetuum mansurum jubemus atque constituimus : 
ut pro reverentia reliquiarum gloriosissimi Apostoli Petri et pro quiete monachorum 
ibidem Deo famulantium, honor et laus ejusdem ecclesie habeatur et observatur, 
Id est, ut quisquis fugitivorum pro quocumque scelere ad przefatam basilicam beati 
Apostoli fugiens, procinctum ejus intraverit sive pedes, sive eques, sive de 
curia regali, sive de civitate, seu de villa, sive cujuscumque conditionis sit, 
quocumque delicto facinoris contra nos vel succedentes reges Anglorum, vel contra 
alium quemcumque fidelem ecclesize sancte Dei forisfactus sit, relaxetur et liberetur, 
et vitam atque membra absque ulla contradictione obtineat. ... , 


The Charters and deeds in the possession of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Peter’s Collegiate Church, Westminster, undoubtedly 
possess great historical and ecclesiological value, but in this paper 
I confine myself to a cursory notice of those documents in the 
keeping of the civic authorities. 

It is a matter of collateral history that successive kings enriched 
the Abbey of Westminster with lands and privileges ; but only within 
the last few years, owing to the antiquarian knowledge and re- 
search of the present Vestry Clerk, Mr. J. E. Smith, has access 
been possible to many valuable documents, ignored for centuries 
through official ignorance, which throw no uncertain or superficial 
light on the social, domestic, and political economy of England, 

The Town Hall of Westminster is a modern building, opened 
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July 19, 1883, by the Duke of Buccleugh, the present High Steward 
of Westminster ; it was built on the site of the Almshouses of the 
once quaint “Palmers Village,” a locality swept away, within the 
memory of those living, to meet the modern requirements of the 
district. ‘The name, however, still lingers in Palmer Street, a pas- 
sage between the Windsor Hotel and Peabody Square Buildings, 
which constitutes the short cut from the Town Hall in Caxton 
Street into Victoria Street. In the Town Hall are now preserved 
Charters, Letters Patent, and other records of antiquity and interest 
belonging to Old Westminster. Many of the Charters preserve un- 
broken the fine impressions of the seals of the grantors, and compare 
most favourably even with the specimens of the same period pre- 
served in the British Museum. These Charters, which have thus 
by accident marvellously escaped the ravages of time, are now 
carefully encased in glass and framed, so that they can be easily 
examined and studied without injury to the parchment or seal. In 
each frame is inserted a printed interpretation of the curiously 
abbreviated Jingua franca, once the official legal language of Eng- 
land, traces of which survive in many Parliamentary phrases still in 
use, and in the “‘Oyez” of a country-town bellman. The seals have 
been carefully identified by the writer, and the description of each is 
hereafter given. 

The interests of Westminster have been strangely interwoven 
with those of the reigning Royal House, as the records extant of our 
Saxon, Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Hanoverian sovereigns 
prove ; corroborated in many instances by the documents locally 
preserved, now under consideration. 

To notice these in chronological sequence, first are the Letters 
Patent of King Henry III., dated November 4, 1256, by which the 
Abbot of Westminster was granted power to hold a weekly market 
in ‘* Touthull,” and an annual fair of three days on the “ Vigil, the 
Day, and the Morrow of the Feast of St. Mary Magdalene,” ze. 
July 21, 22, and 23. The initial letter H of Henricus is missing, a 
space having been left for the elaborate flourish usual at the commence- 
ment of such documents. The seal shows—@. The king enthroned, 
in a closely fitting tunic, embroidered edges, loose overdress, short 
sleeves, open throat, flowing skirts gathered up by a belt, the end 
of which hangs down in front. In the right hand a long sword, held 
nearly erect; in the left hand an orb ensigned with a cross on a 
staff of considerable length adorned with foliated ornaments. 
Throne elaborately carved, with two leopards’ heads in circular 
countersunk niches, foliage, and two wyverns’ heads beneath a cushion, 
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represented by lozenge work, having in each interstice a small 
qvatrefoil, and footboard, the feet rest on two small lions, the 
dexter dormant, the sinister couchant guardant. Legend: “ Hen- 
ricus Dei Gratia Rex Anglie Dominus Hybernie.” ‘2%. King ona 
horse to the right, hauberk of chain mail, surcoat, helmet surmounted 
by an open crown of three points, rowel spur. Broadsword in right 
hand ; in left hand, suspended by an embroidered strap, a shield of 
the arms of England. Horse-trappings, head-gear, breastband, 
saddle, and crossed girths. Legend: ‘“ Henricus Dux Normannie et 
Aquitanie Comes Andegavie.” Seal is 34inch and is applied by a 
green and red bobbin. 

King Edward I. granted on May 2, 1298, to Westminster one fair 
of thirty-two days in lieu of two fairs of sixteen days each granted 
by Henry III. The seal on this Charter is bronze green in colour, 
and is applied by green and red silk cord—@. King enthroned in 
majesty, open crown of three points fleury, sceptre ensigned with 
dove and branch, and orb surmounted with a long cross. Throne of 
elaborate tabernacle work, with back rising, sides and front adorned 
with arcading, footboard or corbel, ornamented with foliage and rings 
or annulets, under foot two small lions couchant guardant, and at 
each side of throne a lion leaping toward the king. Legend: 
“Edwardus Dei Gratia Rex Anglie Dominus Hybernie Dux Aqui- 
tanie.” QR, King on a horse to right in hauberk of chain mail, with 
crown, surcoat, and spur, broadsword elevated, and shield of the 
Arms of England. The bardings of neck and flank of horse charged 
with the same arms reversed. Legend as on other side, with substi- 
tution of contraction DNS. 

The peculiar favour in which Westminster was held by King 
Henry III. and King Edward I. may in some measure be attributed 
to the influence of Queen Eleanora of Provence with both husband 
and son. To the mutual hatred of this Queen and the Citizens of 
London can be traced the extraordinary privileges granted to West- 
minster by these monarchs—privileges which had to be cancelled in 
after years by heavy monetary payments by the City of London, as 
they proved so detrimental to the commercial interests of that city, 
Thus did the Queen Eleanora repay the Citizens of London 
fur pelting her with mud when shooting London Bridge in her 
state barge on her journey from the Tower to Windsor in 1263. 
Henry IV. also granted a Charter allowing a fair to be held in 
** Touthull.” 

Henry VI., on February 3, 1446, granted under his great seal a 
Charter giving to the commonalty of Westminster permission to 
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utilise the waste water from the conduit in the King’s Palace of 
Westminster, and to carry it to a convenient place. Seal dark green 
wax, with finely plaited cord of purple and white, attached to Charter, 
shows—@. Gothic compartment between two side niches in centre 
under a carved canopy, in which are the Virgin and Child, the 
King crowned, holding a sceptre and orb, feet on carved pedestal 
between two lions sejant. In each of the large canopied niches 
at the side a branching tree, over which is slung the strap of a 
shield of arms: quartered France semé, and England. Outside 
these are two small niches, in each of which is a man in armour, 
three-quarter length. Legend: “Henricus Dei Gratia Rex Anglie 
DNS Hibernie et Acquitannie.” 2%. King in coat of mail and 
heraldic surcoat, with chained broad-sword held aloft, crest on 
helmet, and cap, a lion statant guardant crowned, in his left hand 
a shield of arms as above. Horse galloping to the right with heraldic 
housings and plume, with caved and cusped Gothic engrailed border 
of twenty-four cusps. In cusped space by the hilt of sword ought 
to be a small oak leaf, but the wax is partially mutilated just at this. 
portion ; however, a small quatrefoil in a space between two of the 
cusps in the lower part of the field near the hanging corner of the 
caparisons is clearly discernible. Legend same as other side. In 
reference to this Charter, probably the oldest known referring to the 
water supply of the metropolis, the Churchwardens’ Books of St. Mar- 
garet’s Parish for 1524 contain the information that “the King’s 
Charter for the Condett at Pales-gate remayneth in the custody of 
the Churchwarden.” Three centuries of oblivion followed, but the 
Charter was re-discovered in 1883. 

Among the Charters in the Town Hall is the indenture of a 
lease, dated June 18, 1535, between Abbot William (Boston) and 
one of the Abbey tenants, regarding a tenement in the Little 
Sanctuary. This is chiefly of interest owing to the fine impression 
of the Abbey seal, 2? inches. This seal was the second seal used by 
the “‘ Mitred Benedictine Abbey of St. Peter, Westminster.” It was 
first used early in the thirteenth century. @, St. Peter seated ona 
carved throne, his feet resting on a supine human figure, with its 
head to the left, with engrailed nimbus mitre and pall, vestments 
partly embroidered, and interlaced ring work, in right hand a crozier, 
in left hand two keys. Legend: “Dimid . . . Ecclesie Sancti Petri 
Westmonasteri.” 2}. King Edward the Confessor seated on a carved 
throne, his feet resting on a supine human figure with its head to the 
right, wearing embroidered robes, in right hand a sceptre fleury ; 
in left hand ought to be a small model of the Monastic Church, but 
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the wax is here mutilated, and in the field on left a large rose 
between three pierced roses and small flowers, and on right an 
ornament of foliage with rays between three pierced roses and other 
flowers. Legend: “ Dimidia Pars Sigill Ecclesie Sancti Petri West- 
monasterii.” The faces are so distinct and finely chiselled that the 
seal has the appearance of a cameo. 

The Letters Patent, under the Privy Seal of King William IIL., 
dated July 21, 1698, in the tenth year of his reign, granted absolutely 
to the Churchwardens of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, for the relief 
of the Poor of the Parish, on August 11, 1698, the Old Westminster 
Clock Tower and the bell Great Tom thereof. The tower was in 
such a decayed and ruinous condition that the estimated value of 
the gift by “our trusty and well-beloved Sir Christopher Wren, 
Surveyor General to the King’s Works,” was calculated at £225. 
Strange to add, the Parish Account Books show that the aforesaid 
materials sold for nearly three times Sir C. Wren’s estimate, as £600 
was realised for them. This bell Great Tom has a strange history. 
Before the Reformation it was called Edward, and bore on it the 
legend (according to Walcott) : 


Tercius aptavit me Rex, Edwardque vocavit, 
Sancti decore Edwardi signeretur ut hore, 


Gough conjectures it was afterwards called “Tom” from a corruption 
of “grand ton,” signifying its deep sonorous tone. The weight was 
82 cwt. 2 qrs. 21 lbs. It was recast in 1716 by Whitman, and on it 
was then inscribed: “Brought from the Ruins of Westminster.” 
The bell was bought for the new Cathedral of St. Paul’s, and was 
taken there on a trolley. A stone existed for many years in St. 
Margaret’s Churchyard which reiated that a woman rode inside the 
bell, but while passing through Temple Bar the bell rolled off the 
trolley, and the woman was killed. The ruinous condition of the old 
Clock Tower may be accounted for by the fury of the Round- 
heads in 1649-50 being directed against the Westminster monuments, 
at the same time that they demolished Charing Cross, denouncing 
them as Popish symbols, 

In 1727 George II, granted Letters Patent sanctioning a hay 
market to be held inthe Broadway. This market was held for 
many years, but the institution was killed in process of time. At 
the beginning of the deed a curious and elaborate pen-and-ink 
portrait of the king is noticeable inside the initial G. The seal is 
of uncoloured wax, darkened by exposure to dust, about six inches. 
in diameter, and attached with finely plaited red and white silk cord. 
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©. King enthroned between mythological personages, in right hand a 
sceptre, in left hand an orb, small crown on king’s periwig, feet 
resting on tasselled cushion on footboard. At his right hand stand : 
1. a figure of Hercules with club over right shoulder, at feet a 
lion couchant with crown royal; 2. Plenty, with a cornucopia ; 
3- Minerva with spear and oval shield, behind a figure of Innocence 
with a lamb in her arms. At his left hand stands Great Britain per- 
sonified as a female figure in classic dress holding sceptre and oval 
shield of arms of England and Scotland. Impaled under king’s 
seat a figure of Envy overthrown and chained. Behind, a crown 
and two sceptres in saltire on a carved entablature, and in background 
a colonnade with Corinthian columns supporting an oval shield of 
arms as used by George I., enriched with Garter inscribed with motto 
and ensigned with royal crown between a palm branch and a cornu- 
copia. Legend: “Georgius II. Dei Gratia Magne Britanniz, 
Francize, et Hiberniz Rex, Fidei Defensor.” ‘2%. King in classical 
armour, with chlamys and sword, on a horse prancing to the right. 
Horse-trappings a loose and short cloth buckled in front, reins, &c. 
Foreground, some flowering plants ; background, a distant view of 
the City of London, with river, bridge, &c. Legend: “ Brunswigen. 
et Lunebergen. Dux, Sacri Romani Imperii Archithesaurarius et 
Princeps Elect. &c.” The legend on each side is within a floriated 
border. The impression of this seal compares unfavourably in regard. 
to clearness and sharpness of outline with those of the earlier kings, 
and yet the Westminster impression is decidedly equal to that of 
George II. exhibited in the British Museum. 

The most modern Charter shown in the Town Hall of West- 
minster proves in what high estimation the Parish of the House of 
Commons was held by American Citizens even so far back as the 
last century. By this Charter, dated May 10, 1733, the Corporation 
of Georgia nominate the Churchwardens of the Parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, as treasurers of a fund then being collected in the 
metropolis for colonising that State. It is written on paper affixed 
to red silk. A drawing at the top of the document shows most 
quaintly the process of clearing a plantation, and laying it out with 
mulberry trees for the use of silk-worms for the produce of silk. The 
seal of this Charter is of common clay, on one side a confused group 
of figures, on the reverse a silk-worm on a mulberry-leaf. 

A.D. 1601, in the 43rd year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
under seals of office of Garter Principal King of Arms, and Claren- 
cieux King of Arms, the City of Westminster was granted the 
following : Azure, a Portcullis or, on a chief of the first. A cross. 
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patoncée between five martlets, four in the cantons of the cross and 
one in base or, between two roses, seeded or barbed vert. The 
portcullis, it may here be mentioned, was a favourite device of 
Henry VII., as it signified a descent from the House of Lancaster, 
John of Gaunt’s children having assumed it. Hence we see this 
and the double or Tudor rose carved profusely over the Chapel 
which bears this king’s name at Westminster. As for the origin 
of the Rose of York and Rose of Lancaster, is it not graphically 
described by Shakespeare ? 

The Fairs of Westminster have always had peculiar interest for the 
historian, mainly, no doubt, as stated above, on account of the rivalry 
between Westminster and London. Says Mathew of Westminster : 
“In 1248, my Lorde the King did hasten to the Feast of Saint 
Edward, that is the translation of the same Saint 15 days after the 
Feast of St. Michael. He did command that proclamation should 
be made by voice of herald through all the City of London, and in 
other parts that he gave command to celebrate a new fair to last for 
15 days at the Monastery. All other fairs and all merchandise wont 
to be held and exercised at London indoor or out of door under pain 
of loss and confiscation he straitly forbade, so that the Fair of West- 
minster might be more fully furnished with company and wares.” 
St. Edward’s Fair was held in St. Margaret’s Churchyard till the 
thirty-fourth year of the reign of Henry III., in 1250, when it was 
transferred to Tothill Fields. In 1303 the Abbot of Westminster 
levied tolls on all who sold during the time the fair was held, even 
within the Palace precincts. In 1353, in the 27th year of the reign 
of Edward III., on the “ Morrow after St. Matthias Day,” this 
king made Westminster one of the towns where the “staple” or 
market then removed from Bruges might be held for wool, leather, 
woolfels (ze. fleece or skin), lead, &c. The Seal of the Statute 
Staple of Westminster is of interest. In curved and traced Gothic 
rose of six points, two at sides are semicircular, others pointed 
oval, enriched with quatrefoils in spandrils, a lion’s face enrayed 
between two fleur de lis, and four small pierced sixfoils. Legend: 
“Maiorat Stapuli, Westm : P: Statut: Mercator.” Kings Henry V., 
Henry VI., Edward IV., Henry VII., and Henry VIII, all used 
the same Staple Seal as above ; the colour of the wax varies, and 
the counter-seals are different. ‘In 1557,” Machyn tells us, “on the 
xxix day of June, Sent Peter’s Day, was a small fare kept in Sant 
Margetts Church-yerde, as wolle and odur smalle thynges, as tornars 
and odur ; and the same day was a godly processyon, the wyche my 
lord Abbott whent with ye myter and ye crosse, and a grett number 
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of copes of cloth of gold and the verger and mony worshepfull 
gentyllmen and women at Westmynster went in processyon.” 

A curious statute of Charles II., 1667-68, may here be mentioned, 
for it required all persons to be buried in sheep’s wool, under a 
penalty of £5. The Churchwardens’ Account Books contain many 
entries of payment of these fines. The strong feeling of the period 
respecting this stringent regulation was graphically described by Pope 
in his “‘ Moral Essays.” Noticing the directions given in her will by 
the actress Nance Oldfield in regard to her shroud, he wrote: 


Odious ! in woollen! ’twould a saint provoke ; 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke.) 

No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face. 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead — 
And—Betty—give this cheek a little red. 


The object of the Act was “the encouragement of the woollen 
manufactures of the kingdom and prevention of the exportation of the 
moneys thereof for the buying and importing of linen.” When free- 
trade opinions began to prevail the Act was repealed in 1814, in the 
fifty-fourth year of the reign of George III. 

The muniment room of the Westminster Town Hall contains 
much valuable information ; the Churchwardens’ Account Books for 
over four hundred and thirty-three years throw most valuable side- 
lights on contemporaneous history, customs, and manners. 

The first dates from the reign of Henry VI., 1460 ; it is written 
in Latin, but from exposure or other causes is well-nigh illegible. 
That of 1463, the second year of Edward IV., is in good preserva- 
tion, and is easily deciphered. After 1476 these books are kept in 
English. The earlier books are written on paper, but after 1572 
they were written on parchment for over a hundred years. All these 
books were carefully rebound in 1730-35, by the care of the then 
churchwardens. In each of these old books the churchwardens of 
the parish are described as the “keepers of the goods, jewels, 
and ornaments of the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster.” Notes 
of payment for bells, knells, tapers, and shrouds abound in these 
pages, but the names of the historical personages associated therewith 
render these details of no common interest. 

The office of Overseer was first created in 1535, in the twenty- 
seventh year of the reign of Henry VIII., although an erroneous im- 
pression exists that the office was first made hy the oldest of the 
Rating Acts passed in 1601, in the forty-third year of the reign of 

Queen Elizabeth. The obligations of an overseer vary according 
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to local Acts of Parliament ; the number of General Acts affecting 
them is over eighty. The chief duty of an Overseer is to make the 
quinquennial valuation lists, as this assessment is the basis on which 
Imperial taxes, local rates, and, in the metropolis, water rates, are 
calculated. Overseers have not only to do with poor-law affairs, 
but heavy duties devolve on them under Highway, Education, Public 
Health, Vaccination, Free Library, and Public Bath and Washhouse 
Acts. 

The Overseers’ Books for St. Margaret’s Parish, Westminster, 
date from 1560, Writers on the subject generally assert that the 
compulsory payment of rates began in the seventeenth century, but 
these books conclusively prove that such payments began in West- 
minster in 1562; for some years, however, the ordinary receipts 
of weekly contributions were not termed rates. 

The Overseers’ Books are certainly of more general interest than 
those of the Churchwardens, for in their carefully kept columns 
can be traced the germ out of which the present system for the 
Relief of the Poor has been evolved by the process of time and the 
course of events. From the sparse extracts to which space limits 
me, some useful facts may be gleaned : 


(i.) That relief to the poor was given weekly. 

(ii.) That boarding-out is no modern feature of the Poor-law 
system, but a return to the customs of our forefathers. 

(iii.) That relief in kind was chiefly given. 

(iv.) That the removal and charge to the Parish of lunatics isan 
ancient custom. 

(v.) That the application of the law of settlement and removal 
was in the olden days attended with far more real and physical 
hardships and difficulties than at present. 


The heading of each page of the Overseers’ Book for 1561 is: 
“Jesus be our Creede.” The flyleaf has the following inscription : 


Here fotloweth the accompts of John Wheler, William Statcher, and Roger 
Bosleye, collectors for the use of the poure within the Parish of St. Margarett 
of West™, begynninge at the Feast of the birth of our Saviour Jesus Christe 
1561, and endinge at the Feast of the Annunciation of our Ladie St. Marie for 
one quarter of a yere anno 1562. 


Then follows the list of payments. In the better parts of the 
Parish, where payment was not obliged to be enforced, the collec- 
tors were content to take sums which they entered under the head 
of “Benevolences.” The following examples of these entries may be 
of interest : 
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The Comptroller of the Quenes house . ° ° . . vis 
Recevid of the Speaker of the Pliament house. ° 4XxS 
Recevid of the Benevolence of the Knights and Burgesses of 

the Neather House of Pliament’at the endingeof thesame xls 
Of the Lords and Nobles of the higher house of Pliament as 


of there honorable benevolence. -  xiijs—iiij* 
Item of the Lord Chief Justice of England the first daye of 

December 1572 . . . - xiijs—iiij* 
Item recevid the xxiii™ day of Fiebruarie I $72 of the right 

honorable the Erle of Derbye ° . + Xxs 
Item of the Earle of Hertford the xv of Fiebruarie ° ° . xa 
Queen’s Maundy. ‘ ° . . ° : . - Ixs 
Lord Dacre of the South . ° ° XXxs 
Dean of Westminster for shroude of a Poor woman who died 

at Park Corner . ° . ° ‘ = 

About the middle of the Ovenseein’ Book for 1561 the entry 


occurs : 

Hereafter ensuethe the payments made to the Poure weekly during one quarter 
of a yere, begynninge at Christmas and ending at the Feast of the Annunciation 
of O. Ladie 1562. 


In 1566 in the aforesaid book we read : 


Item Paid to Agnes Reynold for nursing a fatherless child 

xxvi weekes at xiiij’ the weke ° ° ° . Xxxis 
Item Paid to a poore woman who found the efecenemed childe _ iiij‘ 
Paid to Alice Mayne for nursing of a pore orphan for xiij wekes 

at xiitthe weke . ° . ° ° ° ° . xiijs 


Relief appears frequently to have been given in kind. In 1572: 


Ffirst recyved from the right honorable the Lord Burleighe 
L. Treasurer of England the x" day of Januarie 1572 for 
the releife of the poore of St. Margarett of Westm vj 
score peces of heiffer by estimacion a stone a pece vj castes 
of breade & xliijs iiijt in money the which was gyven the 
same daye to fyve score of the poore aforesaid by us the 
Collectors & Master Baylise . . . . viijll iijs iiij* 
Item gyven to Mr. Chaunter to bestowe uppon the prissoners 
of the Gate House and Convicte house of West™ xlviij 
messes of the almes of the Colledge valued at iiij the 
messe . - xXvis 
Item given to Father Maddockes for keplage and makings 
cleane the trene disshes wherein the almes was served 
xxiiij messes of meat valued at iiij* the messe ° + Viijs 
Item gyven to Robert Chapman by the said Chaunter for 
settinge the people in order at the almes and callinge of 
them, xxiii) messes of meat valued at iiij‘the messe .  viijs 


These entries are not consecutive, but are taken promiscuously, 
as likely to be of general interest, and also as substantiating to some 
extent the statements adduced. 

The accounts were duly audited by the “ Minister of the Parish 
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de Sancto Margareta Humffre Ffletcher,” members of the Vestry 
present (some of whom, being unable to write, make their mark x), 
the Overseers, who sign as such, and two magistrates, Dean Good- 
man, and W. Fletewode. These two magistrates sign the Parish 
Accounts regularly for over a space of thirty years, and were remarkable 
personages of the epoch. Dean Goodman was born in 1528, at 
Ruthin, Denbighshire, Wales, and was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. After taking his M.A. degree he became an inmate of 
the household of Sir W. Cecil—it is supposed he was tutor to his son. 
He was made Dean of Westminster in 1561, when he became a D.D. 
As a member of the High Commission Court he favoured the estab- 
lishment of the Reformation, but his zeal rendered him unpopular ; 
hence he was never raised to the Episcopal bench. He was very 
charitable, and enriched his native place of Ruthin by many benevo- 
lent bequests. He died in 1601, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. William Fleetwood became Recorder of London in 1569, 
Serjeant-at-Law in 1582, Queen’s Serjeant in 1592, and died 1593- 
94. He wrote Annals of the reigns of Edward V., Richard III., 
Henry VII., and Henry VIII. ; alsoa posthumous law book on “ The 
Office of a Justice of the Peace.” 

In 1574, among the list of streets given in the Overseers’ Books, 
occurs the name of “ Petty France,” now York Street. This fact re- 
futes the oft-advanced hypothesis that this locality gained its name 
from the French Refugees, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Reverting to entries in these books, we note that in 1575 £40 
was spent to “ provide flax and to lay up billets and faggots in the sum- 
mertime against the winter season, that the same wode then be sold 
at an easy price.” About £42 also was at the same time similarly 
expended, being part of a legacy from a Mr. Patterson. At the same 
time £20 was given to be used for the same purpose by Cornelius 
Vandon, that munificent benefactor to Westminster charities, whose 
memory ought to be blessed by the citizens of Westminster for one 
at least of his bequests, for to this day the sick poor of Westminster 
are indebted to the stalwart Yeoman of the Guard of the Tudor 
sovereigns for the attendance of trained nurses in their own homes. 

In 1570 the name of Lord Cromwell as a resident in Tothill 
Street occurs as a contributor to the “Benevolences.” Another 
contributor, also a resident in Tothill Street in 1643, was Thomas 
Viscount Fauconbridge, who, although a member of a Royalist 
family, married in 1657 a daughter of Cromwell, Lord Protector of 
the Realm. 

In 1579 Maurice Pickering (the donor of the celebrated Armada 
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Cup to the burgesses of Westminster) was resident in the ‘ Almery,” 
and served the office of “Collector.” In 1589 he signed the 
Accounts Book and Inventory as Churchwarden. 

In 1571 a curious entry may be observed : 

Item for paper to macke up our bouckes for thys hole yere xvi‘ 


In 1578 some typical entries relating to manners ofthe epoch occur: 
Item given at the Interement of the Right Noble Lady the 
Counties of Lynnes in money among the poorein West™. xv! 
Item given to dyvers and sundrye poore people of the prshe 
aforesaid the money offered by Mourners at the Buriall of 
the Lady Lynnes . ° . . ° ° - vii viij* 

The status of different persons buried may thus be inferred from 
the amount of charity distributed to the poor at their funerals. 

In 1581 vij® iiij4 was paid “to the Keeper of the Hospitall of 
Bethlehem by composition for the takinge into His governmente Rice 
Evans of Westm® being distraste out of his memorie and witts.” 

During the period when the great plague devastated the 
metropolis, page after page of entries of money given to “ Poure 
sicke of the Plague” occur. The Justice of the Peace who then 
signed the Rate Books for-many subsequent years was Emery Hill, 
one of the greatest benefactors perhaps to the Parish Charities that 
Westminster can boast, even among the long roll-call of the charitable 
dead enshrined in the annals of the ancient city. Emery Hill not 
only left almshouses well endowed for the poor of the parish 
who have been “honest housekeepers,” but he was a generous 
benefactor to the educational foundations, for the United West- 
minster Schools receive five-twelfths of the large income left by this 
pious citizen. He died in 1677, and was buried in St. Margaret’s 
Church, where a marble tablet tells of his ‘‘boundless charity and many 
virtues.” His memory is about to be honoured and perpetuated 
locally, for the new street designed to relieve the traffic of Victoria 
Street, now in course of construction between Francis Street and 
Rochester Row, is to be named after him. 

Much abuse is levelled at our casual wards in this nineteenth 
century ; surely the accommodation now afforded is superior to what 
was given in 1667, for an entry shows that then money was paid by the 
parish authorities to a man “for straw to lodge a poore man in his 
hog-stye.” 


That freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is always won, 
This glorious aphorism is certainly set forth distinctly in the 
prosaic business columns of the Overseers’ Account Books of St 
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Margaret’s Parish, Westminster. In them we see no fictitious ap- 
peals to our sympathy, but a plain statement in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, setting forth, often, such terrible details of “ man’s inhumanity 
to man ” that they are unfit for publication in the pages of this maga- 
zine ; suffice it to mention that “ 4d. paid to Beadle for running a 
woman out of the Parish Bounds,” to prevent a child being born in 
the streets and thereby chargeable to the rates, is no unusual item. 

The receipts and expenditure for 1561 were entered quarterly, and 
amount respectively to £33 and £29 for the year. In 150 the 
receipts were £162. 16s. 7}d., the expenses £147. 155. 2}d. A 
gradual increase is noticeable yearly ; the rates in the same area for 
1886-87 were (omitting the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
School Board) £110,000. 

In previous papers on “Old Westminster” which have been 
published in this magazine! notice has been taken of the churches, 
the public buildings, the historical and antiquarian associations, 
the ancient charters and other documents, without which the descrip- 
tion of the old historic town would be incomplete ; but no mention 
has yet been made of the curious and valuable collection of silver 
possessed by the ancient city. 

The Burgesses of Westminster own a silver-gilt standing Cup 
presented to them in the Armada year by the then Churchwarden of 
St. Margaret’s Parish, Maurice Pickering ; on it is inscribed : 

The giver to his brother wisheth peace, 
With peace he wisheth brother’s love on earth, 


Which love to seal I as a pledge am given, 
A standing bowle to be used in mirthe. 


The gift of Morris Pickering and Joan his wife, 1588. 


The cup is still used at their banquets with the quaint toast: “The 
City and Liberties of Westminster and the Trade thereof, not for- 
getting Maurice Pickering and Joan his wife.” In 1585 he also 
presented to the Burgesses the Mace belonging to the old House of 
Commons. The description given by Hume of the scene when 
General Cromwell with his 300 soldiers dissolved Parliament in 1653 
is as follows: “Stamping with his foot, which was a signal for the 
soldiers to enter, ‘ For shame,’ said he to the Parliament, ‘ get you gone; 
give place to honester men, to those who will more faithfully discharge 
their trust. You are no longer a Parliament.’ . . . He commanded . 
a soldier to seize the mace. ‘What shall we do with this bauble? 
Here, take it away.’” The present Speaker of the House of 
Commons has, however, stated that he believes Cromwell’s “ bauble ” 


"See Gentleman's Magazine for October 1893 and for April 1894. 
VOL, CCLXXVI. NO, 1962. TT 
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is at the present time in Jamaica, so the Mace at present used 
is probably of more recent date. It may be of interest here to note 
that, according to local tradition, in the small “oratory” in the old 
cloisters adjoining Westminster Hall Cromwell signed the death 
warrant of King Charles I. This may be true, as the chamber is 
situated in that small portion of the old Palace of Westminster 
which was spared by the fire of 1834. 

The “Vestry of the United Parishes of St. Margaret and St. 
John” is the municipal authority which now holds the local govern- 
ment of what was once the City of Westminster, and, as such, possesses 
a unique collection of silver, unequalled, I am given to understand, 
from an antiquarian point of view, by that possessed by any similar 
body. The Overseers of St. Margaret’s Parish are the custodians of 
the Loving Cup presented to the parish in 1764 by the then church- 
warden, Mr. Pierson, to commemorate the satisfactory termination 
of the three-and-a-half years’ litigation entailed by the erection of 
the historic East Window of the church.! This cup, with cover and 
stand, is of silver-gilt, hall-mark 1710, weight 93 ozs. 15 dwts. An 
engraving on the side of the cup, two inches in diameter, represents 
St. Margaret trampling on a winged dragon, holding in her hand a 
palm leaf, the emblem of a martyr ; it has the following inscrip- 
tion: “St. Margaret was born at Antioch in Pisidia, & suffered 
martyrdom for the Christian Faith a.p. 278, in the reign of Aurelianus, 
Emperor of the Romans.” 

The Tobacco Box belonging to the Past Overseers’ Society of 
St. Margaret’s Parish was originally purchased in 1713 at Horn Fair 
for 4d. by Mr. Henry Monck, and presented by him to the members 
of the society for use at their meetings. The society, out of respect 
to the donor, had it ornamented with a silver rim, on which his name 
was engraved. Yearly, for overa century and a half, each succeeding 
overseer has enriched the box and its cover with some addition in 
silver commemorating local and national events of importance, till 
the box has become “a memorial of some of the most remarkable 
occurrences relating to the history of Great Britain accurately illus- 
trated and chronologically arranged.” Besides the names of the donors 
being given, it is also a complete record of the society to which it 
belongs. The original horn box was 4} inches long by 3? inches 
wide, 1} inch outside by ? inch inside depth ; it weighs 10} ounces ; 
it has now seven cases ; the seventh case is 60 inches round the 
body, 79 inches round the base, 34 inches in height, and weighs 
49 lbs. ; the total weight of the box and cases now exceeds 102 lbs. 

1 See ‘* The Parish Church of the House of Commons,” Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Oct. 1893. 
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On February 20, 1860, the box with its then cases was taken 
to Buckingham Palace. The Queen and the Prince Consort ex- 
pressed themselves as “very much interested in this very curious 
and interesting box.” This episode is noted on the silver plate added 
for the year 1859-60. On January 18, 1877, the Overseers exhibited 
the box to the Society of Antiquaries at Somerset House ; the 
printed “ Proceedings,” second series, vol. vii. pp. 105-107, tell 
us : “The humble horn tobacco box has now become of great value 
and bulk. It was ornamented within and without to repletion, and 
there was no longer room for any additions. But each senior over- 
seer (with one or two exceptions) showed a desire to emulate the 
example of his predecessors, and so it became necessary to manu- 
facture a new outer case for it. This was then ornamented, and 
when there was no longer room for additions a new case was added, 
which was in turn ornamented, until at the present day the original 
trumpery horn tobacco box reposes in six massive and embellished 
cases ; each case fitting one in the other, so that the whole is of 
greater bulk and worth than any other tobacco box in the kingdom 
—probably in the world.” 

The present seventh outer case and pedestal is octagonal in 
shape, and is made of an oak beam taken from Westminster Abbey. 
The design was contested for by the students of the School of Art 
at the Architectural Museum, close to Church House. . In 1882 
the box and its cases were shown at the exhibition held by the 
Horners’ Company at the Mansion House. 

In 1793 an Overseer refused to make the customary redelivery of 
the box and its cases, alleging as a reason for so acting the refusal of 
the Vestry to pass his accounts and pay him the balance he said was 
due to him. As he then threatened to destroy the box the Overseers’ 
Society filed a bill in Chancery, and obtained an order of Court that 
the box should be deposited, pending the decision, in the office of 
Master Leeds. Ultimately Lord Chancellor Loughborough decreed 
that “the box and cases should be returned to the plaintiffs. Costs, 
£300, allowed.” The detention and restitution were commemorated 
on a silver plate which was then added to the box. The total costs 
were £376, and the surplus was subscribed by the Overseers’ Society. 

Yearly an impressive ceremony attends the transmission of the 
box and cases from one Overseer to another. Ata dinner presided 
over by the Senior Churchwarden of St. Margaret’s Parish, after the 
usual toasts a demand is made for the restoration of the Box. It is 
then examined and reported on as to whether it is in as good con- 
dition as when delivered, whether any fresh ornaments have~ beeri 
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added, and whether the original box contains the proper quantity of 
tobacco. If the report be satisfactory the box is then placed in 
front of the Chairman, who proposes the toast, “ The late Overseers 
of the Poor, with thanks to them for their care of the box and for 
the additional ornament.” It is then delivered over to the succeeding 
senior Overseer with the following CHARGE: “This Box and the 
several Cases are the property of the Past Overseers’ Society and 
are delivered into your custody and care upon condition that they are 
produced at all parochial entertainments which you shall be invited 
to, and shall contain 3 pipes of tobacco at the least under a 
penalty of six bottles of claret; and also upon further condition 
that you shall restore the box with the several cases belonging to it 
to the Society in as good a state as the same now are, with some 
additional ornament, at the next meeting thereof, after you shall go 
out of office, or sooner if demanded, under the penalty of two hundred 
guineas.” 

It is impossible with pen and ink to give an adequate idea of this 
quaint relic. Some of the representations on the box and its cases. 
are works of art. Some are embossed, some engraved, some chased. 
In 1720 the silver rim to commemorate the circumstances of the 
original gift of the box was added to it. In 1746 Hogarth engraved 
on a silver plate, fastened inside the lid, a bust of the Duke of 
Cumberland, with an inscription to commemorate the Battle of 
Culloden. In 1765 the arms of the City of Westminster were 
elaborately engraved on a silver plate outside the lid. A complete 
list of the ornaments of this box and its cases would take up con- 
siderable space, and wouid be, in fact, to enumerate the principal 
events of the history of Great Britain from the middle of the 
eighteenth century until now. A few of the more striking engravings. 
may be mentioned. In 1773 appearsa curious representation of the 
fireworks in St. James’s Park after the peace of Aix la Chapelle. In 
1778 the plate added was descriptive of the engagement of the 
English and French fleets off Ushant, and subsequent court-martial 
and acquittal of Admiral Keppel. In 1767 John Wilkes, the then 
Churchwarden of St. Margaret’s, had his ugliness immortalised by 
Hogarth, who engraved on the silver plate the great democrat of the 
eighteenth century, surrounded by a wreath of oak leaves and acorns ! 
The first plate added to the first case in 1783 represents the Over- 
seers giving Relief to the Poor of the Parish, and affords a most 
striking impression of the then class distinctions of dress, and of the 
customs of the period. It conclusively shows that the Overseers of the 
eighteenth century, as well as those of an early period, had, unpaid, to 
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administer Relief to the Poor, a duty which, during the present century, 
under the modern development of the Poor Law, devolves on the paid 
officials termed relieving officers. In 1791 a fine impression in 
silver is given of the new reredos of St. Margaret’s Church, described 
in the October 1893 number of the Gentleman’s Magazine. In 1789-90 
the tower and west front of St. Marguret’s Church, and an engraving 
of St. John the Evangelist, were the subjects of the plate. In 1788-89 
a gold medallion of King George III. commemorated the king’s 
restoration to health, and a General Illumination, March to, 1789. 
The battle of the Nile, the conquest of Egypt, each were honoured 
by a silver plate. Other plates treat, among other subjects of less 
general interest, of the proclamation of peace at Charing Cross in 
1802 (this gives a wonderful picture of the locality as it then was ; 
even the lion on old Northumberland House recalls an ancient land- 
mark, now no more) ; of the battle of Trafalgar ; portraits of Admiral 
Nelson, of Pitt, and of Fox ; of the deaths of George III. and the 
Duke of Kent ; of the bombardment of Algiers ; of the battle of 
Waterloo ; portraits of King George IV. as Prince Regent ; of his 
daughter, Princess Charlotte ; of his mother, Queen Charlotte ; also, 
in commemoration of George IV.’s visit to Scotland, a most comical 
representation of the king as a very fat man in a very short kilt, Plates 
also are given showing the interior of the House of Lords during the 
trial of Queen Caroline ; an embossed portrait of the great Duke of 
Wellington ; a likeness of the Earl of Liverpool. The engraving 
commemorating the passing of the Bill for the “ Removal of Disas 
bilities from His Majesty’s Catholic Subjects ” is headed : 


Persecution may make them Hypocrites, 
But will not make them Christians. 


One plate notices the Accession and Coronation of William IV., and 
a portrait of the king is given; another celebrates the passing of 
the Reform Bill. The Accession, Coronation, and Marriage of 
Queen Victoria are noticed ; her portrait and that of the Prince 
Consort, the birth of all her children, their marriages, the deaths of 
the Prince Consort, the Duchess of Kent, and Princess Alice, all 
form subjects of the yearly additions to this wonderful box. The 
visits of great European Sovereigns to this country, the portraits of 
great celebrities, the passing of remarkable Bills through Parliament, 
are all catalogued on these silver plates. In 1887-88 an exquisite silver 
statuette of the Queen, royally crowned, holding sceptre and orb, was 
affixed to one of the cases to commemorate her Jubilee. The plates for 
1890-91 do not rival in artistic design those of the end of last century, 
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but a description of them may be of interest, as they are typical 
of the fulness of the details on the preceding plates. On them 
notice is taken of the Jubilee of the Penny Postage, July 1890 ; 
the erection of the new West Porch of St. Margaret’s Church ; 
an engraving of the North Porch of Westminster Abbey com- 
pleted ; the foundering of H.M.S. Serpent with all but three 
hands, off the coast of Spain, November 10, 1890; the eight 
weeks’ frost, rendering river traffic ice-bound, and a carriage with 
two horses driven on the Serpentine is seen. The plates for 
1892-93 show an engraving of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, 
who died January 14, 1892, “ giving universal sorrow and sympathy 
with H.M. the Queen, his bereaved parents, and his affianced bride, 
Princess May of Teck;” and notice that H.I.M. the German 
Emperor inspected the Queen’s Westminster Volunteers at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and that the corps mustered 1,100 strong at 6 A.M. July 1c, 
1891 ; London and Paris connected by telephone April 1, 1891 ; 
April 2, 1892, third inspection of Standards of Weights and Measures 
deposited in the House of Commons in 1853; Electric Lighting 
installation in the main streets of Westminster ; “the Free Education 
Act came into operation September 1, 1891”; the population of Great 
Britain ascertained to be 37,740,285 ; In Memoriam intimations : the 
Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P. for Westminster 1868-85, and then 
for the Strand Division, October 5, 1891, First Lord of the Treasury, 
Leader of the House of Commons, &c. ; H.E. Cardinal Manning, 
R.C. Archbishop of Westminster, January 14, 1892; Right Hon. 
Viscount Hampden, Speaker of the House of Commons 1872-84, 
March 14, 1892. In 1892-93 an engraving was also given of 
Emanuel Hospital, founded by Anne, Lady Dacre, 1594 (vacated and 
the site sold 1894) ; notice of the creation of Prince George Frederick 
of Wales Duke of York, May 25, 1892; of the General Election, 
Lord Salisbury’s Government defeated by a majority of 40 for Mr. 
Gladstone and Home Rule ; In Memoriam Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
“‘ crossed the bar October 6, 1892, and was interred in Westminster 
Abbey.” These particulars will show that the silver plates and 
engravings on the Westminster Tobacco Box not only render it a 
guide to local history, but that they give also copious details of the 
contemporaneous history of Great Britain. The average yearly cost 
of the additions is computed at £12, although £50 was expended 
on the silver statuette of the Queen in the Jubilee year. 

The Vestry Club of St. Margaret’s Parish were dining in 1805 at 
the “Ship,” at Greenwich, when the news was announced of the 
victory of Trafalgar. To commemorate the event, a subscription was. 
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made and expended on a Silver Cigar Box, which since that time has 
been placed on the table duly filled at all the meetings of this club. 
The Box is oblong ; it is 10 inches long, 5 inches wide, and weighs 
54 ozs. § dwts.; it is capable of holding roo cigars. Each corner 
rests on a-Sphinx, ropes and nautical emblems are introduced, and 
the handle is formed of a crocodile ; the ends of the box represent 
respectively the bow and stern of the Victory, Nelson’s flagship ; the lid 
bears theinscription : “ Britain’s Best Bulwarksare her Wooden Walls.” 
On one side is engraved : “St. Vincent, 14th February, 1797,” with 
the shield and motto, “ Tria juncta in uno ” of the Order of the Bath, 
an honour bestowed on Admiral Nelson after this victory ; ‘ Copen- 
hagen, 2nd April, 1801,” and a coronet over a shield with the motto, 
adopted by Lord Nelson, “ Palmam qui meruit ferat.” These words, 
from an “Ode to the Winds” in the “ Lusus Poetici” of Dr. Jortin, 
were, at the instigation of Lord Grenville, applied by Mr. Canning to 
Nelson in a speech made in the House of Commons after the Battle 
of the Nile. The whole of the passage quoted was : 


Et nobis faciles parcite et hostibus ; 
Concurrant paribus cum ratibus rates : 
Spectant numina ponti, et 

Palmam qui meruit ferat. 


Mrs. T. K. Hervey translated these lines thus : 


O Winds! breathe calmly o'er us and our foes ; 

Let ship with equal ship contending close ; 

And while the sea-gods watch above the fray, 

Let him who merits bear the palm away. 
For the victory of the Nile Nelson was created Baron Nelson ; for 
that of Copenhagen Viscount Nelson. On the other side of the 
Box is a medallion portrait of Nelson between the words— 

Nile, 1st August, 1798. 
Trafalgar, 21st October, 1805. 

The Box has a plain oak case with a silver plate upon it which 
records—“ The Box was formed from the plank of thestarboard gunnel 
of Lord Nelson’s ship Victory, which plank was severed by a 36-]b. 
shot in the memorable battle of Trafalgar.” In 1862 a second oak 
case of superior design and workmanship was added ; a silver plate 
on it tells: “ That this piece of old oak taken from the Parish Church 
of St. Margaret was presented to the Vestry Club.” 

The churchwardens of St. John’s Parish are responsible for a 
curious silver Snuff Box, purchased at a local fair and presented by 
“Thomas Gaffere, Esq., Father of the Vestry of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Westminster, to the members thereof, 1801 ;” it, like the older 
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and more valuable Tobacco Box of St. Margaret’s Overseers’ Society, 
has depicted on its rims and silver plates engravings of personages 
and events that recall many national events as well as local incidents, 
To describe them at length would in many instances be to re- 
capitulate details already alluded to in connection with the Tobacco 
Box ; but the plate on the bottom of the fourth outer case of the 
Snuff Box merits description, as it represents the interior of the 
room in which William Evans, Esq., Sheriff of London and Middlesex, 
Churchwarden of St. John’s in 1833-34, “was confined when com- 
mitted to the custody of the Sergeant at Arms, January rst, 1840, 
under the warrant of the Speaker of the House of Commons.” 
Through the window a glimpse of old Westminster is visible. The 
original horn Snuff Box with its silver rims and plates weighs 5 ozs. 
5 dwts. It has four outer cases, the two inner ones of solid silver 
with medallions, the two outer ones covered internally and ex- 
ternally with silver plates ; the whole weighs 56 ozs. 6 dwts. 

In this account of the unique collection of engraved silver 
plates and ornaments, the ancient Charters and other papers, 
which belong to the United Vestry of St. Margaret and St. John, 
representing the old City of Westminster, the fringes merely of 
some vast subjects have necessarily been only cursorily tquched 
upon. The time is fast approaching when the old Vestries of the 
Metropolis will be merged into the new Parish Councils. We may 
surely trust that our new representatives, like their prototypes of the 
olden days, who contributed to the formation of the strange relics 
alluded to in this paper, will also ever bear in view Lord Nelson’s 
memorable words, “ England expects every man to do his duty,” 
despite the discouragement which surely awaits them. Within the last 
fifty years legislation has done much to lessen the burdensome duties 
which devolved on unpaid parish representatives, but many are still 
left, best perhaps described here by a verse of the old ballad called 
“The Overseer,” quoted some few years ago by a writer in “ Notes 
and Queries” : 

But if you prefer care and vexation, 
And to work without remuneration, 


You should aim at parochial station, 
And get chosen an overseer. 


MARY L. SINCLAIR. 





LITTLE AYMERY. 


HARLEMAGNE, King of France and Emperor, 
Returns from Spain : his heart is sad and sore. 
“OQ, Roncevalles,” he cries, “‘ Roland ! Roland !” 
For tidings reach him on that foreign strand 
That brave Roland and half his chivalry 
Down in the grasses of the valley lie— 
Betrayed and slaughtered ! 
On the mountain track 

The peasant with his dog wends calmly back, 
And says, “ ’tis well” : he laves from crimson stain 
His horn and bow, in pools of stagnant rain. 


The bones of heroes whiten on the plain. 


Fast fall the Emperor’s tears. O piteous sight !— 
His day of glory turns to darkest night. 

There is no triumph more, for he has lost 

The best and bravest of his conquering host ; 
And bitterest thought—the centuries will tell 
How by the peasant churls his warriors fell. 


But on they march till they have gained at last 
The highest Pyrenees, from whence the vast 
Expanse of land and sea before them lay, 
Lit with the radiance of a dying day. 
Upon the plain beneath them they behold 
A City girt with towers of molten gold : 
Like to some Pagan Mosque: the circling walls 
Were set at intervals with glittering balis. 
The ramparts shewed from every embrasure 
That watchful eyes could mark and rest secure 
Approach of distant foeman. Threatening 
The hideous gargoyles gaped. 

Entranced—the king 
Stood gazing—then he said: “’Tis guarded well, 
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And, by my faith, a royal citadel ! 
Duke of Bavaria—my sage and friend— 
I see my bitter crosses at an end— 
How do they call this city? for I swear 
It shall be mine!” 
Then grim and rueful there, 
The old Duke answered—“ Buy it then, my Liege, 
For ’tis impregnable to storm and siege. 
A thousand Turks besides the garrison 
Defend it. As for us, that we have won 
In wars, ’tis true, but we are spent and worn— 
Flagging and faint, with heavy hardships borne. 
Sire, I speak frankly, one were mad to take 
New toil and peril, for a fancy’s sake.” 
The Emperor said, smiling : ‘ All the same 
You have not told me, Duke, the City’s name.” 
“One grows a bit forgetful at my age ! 
But, Sire, have pity. Dear ones, hearth and home, 
Leisure, repose, and quiet days to come, 
These we desire ! and no more victories. 
We have won battles—conquered provinces, 
And now, we sigh for peace without alloy ! 
Always to strive, is never to enjoy. 
The voice of all, my Liege, you will not blame.” 
* But still, I have not heard the City’s name !” 
“* Narbonne ”— 
“ Narbonne is fair,” the Emperor said. 
» Then, as a captain passed with martial tread— 
“ Montidier, the poor Duke is failing fast— 
But you are young and come of warlike race, 
You at new conquests will not stand aghast. 
Take Narbonne! Parbleu ! if you win the place, 
You shall have fief of all the country round 
From here to Montpellier ! ” 
With sigh profound 
Montidier bent his head. “ Alas, my Liege, 
I am no longer fit for arduous siege. 
Wounded and helpless lay me on the shelf, 
What care I now for glory or for pelf?” 
The Emperor turned away in cold disdain : 
He signed to Hugo, Count of Contadin, 
And said : “ Narbonne is yours !” 
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* Believe me, Sire, 
The peasant knave is happier whose desire 
Is but to till the land—to toil and sleep. 
Give Narbonne to another !” 

Loud and deep 
The king’s curse fell on cowards ; then his eye 
Lighted on Richard, Duke of Normandy : 

“You of the hardy race and valiant heart, 
Will you with recreants such as these take part?” 
** Sire, I am noble by the grace of God, 

And no adventurer. Nor sou nor sod 
I seek but from mine own ! ” 

To all his train 
The Emperor made appeal—to all. in vain. 
*‘ Dastards,” he cried, and rose and drew his sword. 
“ Alas ! my noble paladins who fell 
Beneath the arrows of yon savage horde— 
Betrayed and slain in that accursed dell— 
O high hearts ! Giants ! were you here to-day, 
What should withstand our sovereign array ? 
But from your cruel graves you rise no more !” 


Then from the ranks a youth stepped suddenly : 
“St. Denis guard the King !” his fearless eye 
Sought Charlemagne, and he, as Saul of yore, 
Beheld a second David ! rosy, fair, 

With confident, serene, intrepid air. 

“Who art thou? and what seek’st thou?” said the Kigg. 
“That which none else desire—that men may say— 
If God so will—upon a future day : 

“°Twas he took Narbonne.” 
Dazed and wondering 
He asked : “ And what thy name, youth? 
“ Aymery.” 
The nobles laughed aloud. “Ho Aymery, 
The little sucking dove !” 


He passed them by, 
And spoke again, with grave simplicity : 
‘“*T am as poor as any mendicant friar ; 
Fortune forgot me from my cradle, Sire : 
I have nor fief nor birthright, but the whole 
Expanse of Heaven can hardly hold my soul. 
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Victorious I will enter fair Narbonne, 
And after—chastise scoffers—rest there one.” 

As sun the clouds, smiles chased the Emperor’s frown, 
“ For these brave words of thine,” he cried, “I here 
Create thee Chief, Count Palatine, and Peer, 
And henceforth, Aymery ! no tongue shall dare 
Affront thee. By St. Denis this I swear !” 


Upon the morrow Aymery took the town. 


Cc. E. MEETKERKE. 


From, Victor Hugo. 











NAUSIKAA. 


LASSICAL literature has nowhere painted a more perfect 
picture of the primitive Greek girl than has Homer in his 
portrait of Nausikaa. Nowhere, too, has the simplicity and natural- 
ness of budding womanhood been better represented. The modesty, 
the reticence and open-hearted guilelessness of a pure daughter of 
Eve are as discernible in her during the mythical period of Greece 
as they are in any of the best modern specimens of the sex. Much 
as the purity of the Lacedemonian virgins was vaunted by the 
Spartans, there must have been a certain knowledge among them 
which is conspicuously absent in the highest types of girlhood. 
There is no reason to suppose that an ignorance of all they ought 
not to have known was at all inherent in Greek damsels of the early 
historic days. In later days the influence of the Aefere must have 
reacted with evil effects upon Greek maidenhood, just as some taint 
of their modern frail sisters infects girls at present who prefer 
“fast” notions in dress and manners. Yet the great bard does not 
seem conscious that in Nausikaa he has produced a model of chaste, 
lovable virginity for all time. She succeeds, in his verse a great 
contrast in every way, Kalypso, but with subtle art he never points 
to the difference or brings them together. The thoughtful mind 
may find it, just as it finds much else that is instructive in the Greek 
Epic. Nausikaa, too, is helpful and full of thought for others— 


So wise in all she ought to know, 
So ignorant of all besides. 


Homer has produced a type of womanhood in her which may stil? 
be discerned among English maidens. Thoughtfulness, modesty, 
simple truth are apparent in her character. Arridre pensée is entirely 
absent. 

Alkinous, Nausikaa’s father, is king of the Phzeacians, and is only 
a step removed from myth and legend. He had dwelt of old 
near the Cyclopes in Hesperia, and by their tyranny had been 
obliged to migrate from Hesperia, which is either a part of Sicily or 
an island off Sicily, probably, as Cluverius suggests, Melita. Nausi- 
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thous, father of Alkinous, had planted the Phzeacians in Scheria, “ far 
from men possessed of sense and reason.” This is supposed to have 
been Korkyra, a land which has been rendered immortal by the 
genius of the great Greek historian. The Phzacians are described 
by Homer as hardly enduring strangers, and trusting in their swift 
ships. So they cross over the great deep, and “ their ships are swift 
as a bird’s wing or the passage of a thought.”' The mythical 
character of Alkinous may be discerned in Homer's description of 
his palace. It resembles Tennyson’s “ Palace of Art” or a picture 
from the “ Arabian Nights,” and is best characterised by one line of 
Homer, referring to the palace of Nestor’s son— 


Such forsooth is the gleam of Olympian Jove’s halls within ! 


Brazen walls and golden doors were enclosed in a frieze of dark 
blue, while the art of Hephzstus had been lavishly called in. He 
had fashioned animated creatures of metal. In this the great poet is 
seen, as in his account of Kalypso’s cave, tapping the treasures of 
Oriental fancy. His words are: “On either side stood dogs of gold 
and silver which Hephezstus fashioned with cunning wit to guard 
the palace of great-hearted Alkinous—dogs that were immortal and 
ever young all their days.” More marvels occur a few lines further 
on: “Golden youths set upon firm bases stood holding lighted 
torches in their hands, to give light by night throughout the halls to 
the feasters.” The gardens of Alkinous are equally mythical ; their 
fruit never fails, “ but the west wind ever blowing brings on some 
and ripens others. Pear grows old upon pear, apple upon apple, 
clustered grapes upon clustered grapes, and fig upon fig.” This 
garden is highly characteristic of its age, with the two founts of 
water and well-ordered orchard-trees and flower-beds. Just as the 
ordering of our flower-gardens came to us from the Continent, espe- 
cially Holland, so the East, with its fertile terraces and well-cultivated 
patches round deities’ temples, to say nothing of the hanging-gardens 
of Babylon, supplied inspiration to Grecian gardeners. The end of 
Homer’s description seems to point in this direction : “ Such were 
the renowned gifts of the gods in the abode of Alkinous.” 

Against this background of marvels in nature and art Homer 
cunningly paints his masterpiece of womanhood, Nausikaa, much 
as Burne-Jones arranges his tall fair damsels in front of a decorative 
frieze of foliage or artificial scroll-work. When Nausikaa is first seen 
she is asleep, after the manner of the Enchanted Princess, in a 
marvellously-wrought chamber, “like the immortals in stature and 


1 Odyssey, vii. 32, 88 seq. 
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form.” ' Two handmaids, beautiful as the Graces, watch by the 
closed doors. Athene appears and bids her prepare for her wedding, 
now close at hand. The girl awakes with “‘ well-throned dawn,” and 
betakes herself to her parents. Her mother is found sitting by the 
hearth with her attendants, winding on the spindles wool of sea- 
purple dye. The appropriate nature of this colour to the place and 
the magnificence around it is very noticeable ; and yet people have 
deemed Homer colour-blind! She begs of her father a waggon to 
take her brother’s clothes to be washed ready for the dances. The 
expression of affection with which she asks this is striking, and the 
manner in which she suppresses all allusion to her marriage removes 
us to a very primitive state of society which meets the modesty of the 
present time. “So she spake, for she blushed to name happy 
marriage to her father; but her sire noticed” all this modesty and 
silently humoured it, granting her request. Accordingly, with her 
handmaids she drives down to the mouth of the river, well provided 
by her mother with provisions for a picnic after the work was con- 
cluded. The washing of the clothes is duly described, every subject 
being dignified in a true poet’s hands, and the ensuing leisure of the 
maidens is charmingly described. “ They having bathed and anointed 
themselves with olive oil by the banks of the river, next proceeded to 
take their mid-day meal, waiting till the clothes should dry in the 
sun’s bright beam.” 

The next picture of Nausikaa is worthy of the poet. ‘Then they 
began to play at ball, casting down on the ground their veils ; and 
among them white-armed Nausikaa struck up a song, and as Artemis, 
who rejoices in her arrows, comes down from her mountain, either 
along the lengthy slopes of Taygetus or Erymanthus, delighting in 
the wild boars and swift stags, and together with her the Nymphs, 
daughters of zegis-bearing Zeus who haunt the lawns, proceed to sport, 
and Leto is glad in heart, while she towers over all of them bya 
head and brows, and is easily discernible where all are beautiful ; so 
did the maiden show conspicuously among the band of her attendants.” 
The rest of the story is well known : how Nausikaa accidentally casts 
the ball into the sea, and Odysseus, with much searching of the 
heart, reveals himself to her in his forlorn, naked condition. The 
reserve and reticence throughout this passage is very striking, and 
has deservedly won Mr. Gladstone’s admiration. The scene of 
Odysseus emerging from the sea on the coast of Scheria, he says, 
“will always be regarded as one of the most careful, and yet most 
simple and unaffected, examples of true modesty contained in the 


1 Odyssey, vi. 15 seq. 66. 
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whole circle of literature.”! All her maidens fled, but Nausikaa 
boldly stays to confront and succour the hero. He is much struck 
with her beauty, and tells briefly his recent adventures. Patriotism 
is one of her virtues, and not often are even the maidens of Greece 
found expounding it more eloquently. “This is no ordinary man 
rejoicing in his strength, no, nor could he, who should come with 
warlike intent to the land of the Phzeacians, for they are very dear to 
the immortals. We live indeed apart in a land much beaten by the 
waves, the furthest of men, nor does any other mortal mingle with us. 
But here some wretched wanderer arrives and we must help him on 
his way, for all strangers and poor men are of Zeus, and a little gift 
is dear.” Nay, her extremely natural thought is not disguised to her 
maids. She is so pleased with the hero’s behaviour and appearance 
that she wishes he could always stay there and be her husband, yet 
almost in the same breath her hatred of gossip and fear of her fair 
fame being sullied is very noticeable. So she sends Odysseus to 
the palace by himself, after giving him food and raiment and precise 
instructions how to proceed. The glimpses we obtain of Nausikaa’s 
parents are sufficiently characteristic. Her mother “sits by the 
hearth in thegleam of the fire winding on her spindle wool.” As for 
her father, “ there the throne of my father is set hard by her near the 
fire, in which he sits and sips his wine, like an immortal.” What 
hints and unfoidings, so to speak, of patriarchal and heroic Greece 
are not here displayed! How intensely natural, like a few verses 
from the book of Genesis, is not the whole recital ! 

The narrative proceeds, Odysseus relating his mishaps to 
Alkinous, and with extreme tact softening before Nausikaa’s father 
reference to the ball-play on the shore. When her father, too, is 
inclined to be angry because Odysseus was not at once brought to 
the palace, he takes the blame upon himself, “for we, the tribes of 
men, are a jealous people upon the earth.” No wonder that 
Alkinous also wishes for so “ gentlemanly” a man (as he would now 
be called) as his son-in-law, as he loads him with good deeds and 
helps him to leave his kingdom! No wonder that the hero and his 
preserver both open their hearts as he prepares once more to put to 
sea. And so the beautiful episode ends with a few well-weighed 
words. As in the case of parting from Kalypso, there is no parade of 
impassioned feeling, no appearance of what our worn-out age calls 
sentiment. All here is grave, reticent, true-hearted. “Then 
Nausikaa, glowing with beauty from the gods, stood by the pillar 


1Gladstone, Studies, ii. p. 466. 
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which upheld the well-built hall, and wondered as she gazed upon 
Odysseus, and addressing him spake winged words.” 

“‘ Farewell, stranger ! see that when thou findest thyself in thy 
native land thou remember me, for to me first thou owest the price 
of thy life.” Then wise Odysseus, in reply, addressed her: 
““Nausikaa, daughter of high-souled Alkinous, so now may Zeus, 
Joud-thundering husband of Hera, bring me home, and grant me to 
see the day of return. ‘To thee then there, as a goddess, would I 
pray even all my days, for thou hast given me life, O damsel.” ! 

Nausikaa’s admirable forethought when rescuing Odysseus, lest 
depreciating remarks should be made on her or any occasion be 
given for gossip, should in nowise be forgotten.? “In this remark- 
able passage,” says Mr. Gladstone, “ we have such an exhibition of 
woman’s freedom as scarcely any age has exceeded.”* Every pos- 
sibility is considered, all precautions taken, and then the maiden 
intuitively chooses the best course in the embarrassing circumstances 
in which she finds herself, and forthwith acts upon it. Wordsworth’s 
ideal was seldom realised more completely : 


The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light. 


Multitudes of painters have represented Nausikaa and the ball-play 
with her maidens. It would be a subject worthy of Burne-Jones’s 
pencil to depict her interview with the shipwrecked hero. The sea, 
the shrubs, the unconquered hero, the wise and prudent and 
beautiful damsel—what more is wanted than the glow of colour and 
spark of genius to give them, as they have already a poet’s, so also 
4 painter’s immortality ? 

A few words more are appended by Odysseus in the way of 
adieu to Alkinous, and then the delightful idyll ends characteris- 
tically, and, as such a narrative only could end, by raising it into 
a higher atmosphere and infusing a suggestion of the supernatural : 
“ At home may I find on my return my blameless wife, my com- 
panions all safe and sound, and you—may you remain here and 
cheer your wedded wives and children, and may the gods afford 
you all manner of good, and no evil be among thy people !”* Then 
at evening a ship waits for Odysseus, well found and laden with 

1 Odyssey, vii. 457-468. ? Ibid., vi. 275 seq. 
3 Studies, ii. 484. * Odyssey, xiii. 42. 
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gifts, and he lays him down on the deck. In silence ‘the mariners 
bend to their oars, a deep sleep falls on him, and at early morn the 
Pheacians make the island of Ithaka. Silently the hero is lifted 
out on the beach and the presents of Alkinous placed by him, and, 
like ghosts in the grey morn, the sailors once more embark and 
speed home (“ even a hawk could not keep pace with them”), and 
the fairy episode is over; “the man whose counsels are godlike, 
who before had suffered many woes in his heart, passing through 
wars of men and grievous waves, then indeed slept a deep sleep, 
forgetful of what he had endured.”! 

It is now possible to estimate the character of Nausikaa. Men 
have ever delighted to commend her, not merely as one of the finest 
creations of Homer, but as one of the purest ideals of womanhood 
ever created. One of the latest encomiums of her says: “No more 
perfect specimens of womanhood were ever seen than Penelope or 
Nausikaa.”? Outside the great Homeric picture gallery, she may 
well be compared with Ruth in Holy Writ and Miranda in fiction. 
There is in her a constancy, purity, and maidenly demeanour 
resembling Ruth; while her sense of pity, by which she is first 
endeared to us, reminds us of the opening words of Miranda after 


the storm : 
Oh ! I have suffered 


With those that I saw suffer ; a brave vessel 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her 
Dashed all to pieces. 


Miranda’s innocence is conspicuous in Nausikaa : 


More to know 
Did never meddle with my thoughts. 


Miranda is represented as about fifteen years old. Probably 
Nausikaa was conceived of no greater age by her creator. The 
former’s feelings at the first sight of Ferdinand resemble Nausikaa’s 
with regard to the hero : 
Believe me, Sir, 
It carries a brave form. 
I might call him 
A thing divine, of nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 


Her heart is softened by any distress, and Ferdinand’s fervid 
words suit both characters equally well—the Homeric and the 


Elizabethan types of womanly feeling : 


1 Odyssey, xiii, 89. ? Froude, Jnaugural Lecture, Oxford, 1892. 
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For several virtues 
Have I liked several women, never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed 
And put it to the foil. But you, O you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best." 


The influence of Nausikaa on Grecian womanhood can only be 
matter of speculation, but it could not be that a pure, high-minded 
Hellenic maiden should not have been fired by the sweet grace and 
perfect naturalness of the Homeric girl, while listening to the reciter 
going through her history and her venconire with the shipwrecked Hero. 
During the revival of learning in the Middle Ages it must have 
exercised equal fascination on girlhood, and assuredly its lessons are 
neither neglected nor unnecessary at present. The innocent and 
perfect maidenhood of Nausikaa forms one of the golden chains 
which will for ever link the Odyssey with the modern world. 


M. G. WATKINS. 


1 The Tempest ; passim. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Mr. SwInsuRNE’s NEw Poems. 


HE most assertive of Mr. Swinburne’s claims upon the atten- 

tion of lovers of poetry is, perhaps, his marvellous lyrical 

gift. No poet of any age or country has shown an equality with 

him in the management of the lyre. In his hands the instrument 

is itself an entire orchestra. Scores, hundreds even, of lyrical measures 

have been essayed or invented by the poet, whose hand neither falters 

nor strays. In very wantonness, as now it seems, does he venture 

upon feats unattempted and undreamed of before. He may be 
said, indeed, in words of Milton slightly paraphrased, to 


Lap ws in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the melting soul may pierce, 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The ximble hand through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony. 


From the appearance of “ Atalanta in Calydon ” it was seen that 
Mr. Swinburne’s lyrical gifts were magical. In his later works, and 
especially in the latest,' he has seemed to some extent to pride him- 
self upon the triumph over difficulties. It is not only the “nice 
conduct” of a line, the mere shaping and management of which 
would overtask most practised artists. Mr. Swinburne augments 
purposely and enormously the difficulties of his self-imposed task by 
the addition of rhymes, not only at the close, or even in the middle 
of his verse, but twice, or even thrice, in the course of each line. I 
will quote an instance of a double intermediate rhyme accompanied 


' Astrophel, and other Poems, By Algernon Charles Swinburne. (Chatto and 
Windus.) 
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by a double, if not a triple, cesura. What I give is the opening 
stanza of “ England: an Ode” :— 
Sea and strand, | and a lordlier land | than sea-tides rolling | 
and rising sun 
Clasp and lighten | in climes that brighten | with day when day | 
that was here is done, 
Call aloud | on their children, proud | with trust that future | 
and past are one. 

The same metre, difficult to read, even, to those who have not 
made a study of prosody, is employed again in “Birthday Ode, 
August 6, 1871.” 

TRANSMISSION OF LyRICAL GIFTS. 
EXT to imagination, the gift of lyrical fervour or sweetness 
may be regarded as the highest endowment of the poet. It 
may be doubted whether of the two possessions sweetness is not the 
higher. In the dawn of our literature, or in its sunrise at least, a 
certain ineffable charm of poetic diction was a common attribute of 
most of our poets. Marlowe had it in perfection; the lyrics in 
Beaumont and Fletcher are as marvellous and quintessential as 
those in Shakespeare. Ben Jonson, in his Song to Diana, in the last 
verse especially — 
Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 
And thy crystal-shining quiver ; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever : 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess excellently bright — 
all but reaches it; and Webster in an occasional dirge or other 
poem reaches it absolutely. To the song-writers who were not 
dramatists the same powers were allotted, and Mr. Bullen, Professor 
Arber, and Mr. Grosart have practically given us the exquisite music 
of Thomas Campion, Nicholas Breton, Richard Barnefield, and 
Barnabe Barnes. This inspiration lingered, and its influence was 
felt to some extent in the Restoration song-writers. Milton had, 
of course, lyrical gifts in the very highest degree, and blank verse 
such as his is only to be hoped from a man able to command 
every stop of the instrument. After Milton’s time came a period 
of slumber, first dispelled by Blake. The present century has lis- 
tened, however, to music which has been equalled but never sur- 
passed. 
Our Greatest LyrisTs. 
HE great English masters of the lyre in the present century, ex- 
cluding, as a Scotchman, Robert Burns, are Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, Coleridge, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Swinburne. I 
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cannot quote in justification of this assertion “The Skylark,” the 
*€ Ode to a Grecian Urn,” or the choric ode “ Before the beginning of 
years,” and I will not quote poems which, like “Thyrsis” or the 
songs in the “Princess,” are known by heart by every genuine lover 
of poetry. I will ask leave, however, to give one verse from “ Songs 
before Sunrise,” by Mr. Swinburne, as disclosing what may be called 
the limits of dithyrambic poetry, being unequalled in magnificence 
of epithet, and conveying a picture of a Bacchic rout which the 
brush has never rivalled :— 


We too have tracked by star-proof trees 
The tempest of the Thyiades 

Scare the loud night on hills that hid 

The blood-feasts of the Bassarid, 
Heard their song’s iron cadences 

Fright the wolf hungering from the kid, 
Outroar the lion-throated seas, 

Outchide the north-wind if it chi, 
And hush the torrent-tongued ravines 
With thunders of their tambourines. 


To write a single verse such as this requires a soul saturated with 
the knowledge and spirit of paganism, the highest imaginative gifts, 
and a lyrical fervour and power that through the countless ages of 
mankind have been accorded only to a few individuals. With this 
contrast “ La Belle Dame sans Merci” of Keats, of which I can give 
the last quatrain only :— 
And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 


Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


He on whose mind verses such as these do not dwell as things of 
dream-like and exquisite beauty, or who cam compare with them 
the facile versification of Byron or the sugarel sweetness of Moore, 
may make up his mind that the finest metrical sense is denied him. I 
am inclined to believe that Keats intended to use “ mere” instead of 
“lake” at the end of the third line, but this expression of faith is likely 
to be resented as blasphemy. It is useless te go on quoting poems 
such as these, or the “ Lotos Eaters,” concerning which Mr. Swin- 

burne himself has gone into raptures. My readers may turn and con- 

sult for themselves these and other poems in works which they have, 

or ought to have. I will only give one more quatrain, this time in 

French, from a writer whose lyrical accomplishment is different 
from that of our English poets, but not less then theirs. This is the 
concluding stanza of the “Chanson de Fortunzio,” from ‘ Le Chan- 
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delier” of Alfred de Musset. One verse, of course, conveys little 
without the context :— 
Mais j’aime trop pour que je die 
Qui j’ose aimer, 
Et je veux mourir pour ma mie 
Sans la nommer. 
Each of these specimens of lyrical possession is excellent. That of 
Musset is perhaps the most exquisite in workmanship ; Mr. Swin- 
burne’s is the most passionately inspired ; while that of Keats has an 
elfin-like and unworldly charm, the influence of which is irresistible. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S PRAISE OF Past MEN. 


NOTHER characteristic of Mr. Swinburne’s new book calls for 
A mention. ‘“Astrophel, and other Poems” constitutes a 
sort of Parnassus or Walhalla of English worthies. No writer of 
any epoch has bestowed upon his compeers and inferiors praise so 
magnanimous and so honouring as Mr. Swinburne. Most of the 
Elizabethan dramatists have been the subject of essays as elaborate 
as appreciative; and modern writers, English and French, have 
received tribute such as Mr. Swinburne alone can bestow. In the 
present volume the homage is in verse, and its immortality is so 
secured. The book itself derives its title from the praise of Sir 
Philip Sidney with which it opens, and its motto might, indeed, be 
taken from the opening poem, since it is the book 

Of the praise and thanksgiving 
Of Englishmen dead. 
Sidney is called the 
. - « light of the land that adored thee 
And kindled thy soul with her breath, 
Whose life, such as fate would afford thee, 
Was lovelier than aught but thy death, 
By what name, could thy lovers but know it, 
Might love of thee hail thee afar, 
Philisides, Astrophel, poet 
Whose love was thy star ? 


Grace Darling comes next, and is, with her father, the theme of 


some noble stanzas :— 
Not our mother, not Northumberland, brought ever forth, 
Though no southern shores may match the sons that kiss her mouth, 
Children worthier all the birthright given of the ardent north 
Where the fire of hearts outburns the suns that fire the south. 


In “England: an Ode” we have, combined with the repetition 
of a consoling utterance, praise of four of England’s sons :— 


All our past acclaims our future : Shakespeare’s voice and Nelson’s hand, 
Milton’s faith and Wordsworth's trust in this our chosen and chainless land, 
Bear us witness : come the world against her, England ye shall stand. 
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While dedicated to the general “lords of state and of war” nursed 
within its walls, “Eton: an Ode” is specially consecrated to 
Shelley, lyric lord of England’s lordliest singers. 
“Inscriptions for the Four Sides of a Pedestal” are intended for the 
recently erected statue to Marlowe in Canterbury, and are devoted to 
Marlowe, a star too sovereign, too superb, 
To fade when heaven took fire from Shakespeare’s light. 

Richard Burton is the subject of special eulogy, more than one 
entire poem being dedicated to him, and Robert Browning and 
Philip Bourke Marston are engarlanded. Not confined to English- 
men, even, is Mr. Swinburne’s tribute. I have exceeded, however, 
my limits, and can but add that the new volume is worthy of Mr. 
Swinburne’s glorious reputation, and is the one book of poetry of 
highest mark for which during the present season the lover of poetry 


may look. 
PRAISE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


HE affection Mr. Swinburne shows for Northumberland opens 
out a question whether the loyalty which, so far as regards 
the national interest, seems old-fashioned and out of date, does not 
still prevail with respect to counties and narrower districts. Is it 
not a fact that the heart of a man not seldom warms to the patois, 
barbarous as it may seem, that he heard in his youth? I have known 
a London tradesman, of no very sentimental disposition, when spoken 
to in broad Yorkshire, say that the sounds were music to his ears. 
Regiments raised from the same district have been the bravest as 
well as the loyalest, and men have scorned to desert their neigh- 
bours in danger or difficulty. When an imposition or a fraud is 
practised it is not seldom backed up by some appeal to local pride 
or neighbourly feeling. The sentiment with which I deal is perfectly 
natural, and, on the whole, more gratifying than local animosities, 
which have made more mark on literature. Still, county loyalties 
have exercised a considerable influence upon literature and upon 
history. I have never been more thrilled by anything than by the 
song of the Cornish miners upon hearing that the life of their bishop 
was menaced, in the days of James II.— 
And shall Trelawney die, 
And shall Trelawney die— 
Then twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why. 
This, of course, refers to Jonathan Trelawney, consecrated Novem- 
ber 8, 1685, and confined with other prelates in the Tower. The 
further north we proceed the more of the spirit of local patriotism 
is found, until the climax is reached in the Scottish clans. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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(With a few exceptions) 
From the beginning.-until August 
1893, price Fourpertce each, and 
many of the VOLUMBS, at Five 
Shillings each, may be had-from 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 
214 Piccadilly; W 





Gadbury’s 


“The Typical Cocoa of English 


Manufacture, Absolutely Pure.” 
The Analyst 


HEMICALS 
USED 


(As in many of the 
so-called Pure 
Foreign Cocoas ) 





